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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


On April 14th Mr. Philip Snowden, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, made his Budget Speech, in which were an- 
nounced the financial plans of the year. The 
The Budget = public were aware that, owing to the spend- 
thrift nature of successive Governments, the figures dealt 
with would be astronomical in their magnitude. They were 
also aware that, owing to new doles and more generous 
pensions granted by the present Government, there was a 
formidable deficit and that new taxation was to be expected. 
Mr. Snowden made a short and compact speech. He 
is not a man of ideas, and he is unable to acquire them from 
others, but he is a man to whom it apparently gives pleasure 
to cause inconvenience and distress, and therefore those 
passages of his speech which announced the new taxation, 
the new removal of safeguards, and the impoverishment of 
many thousands of his countrymen were delivered with real 
gusto. Mr. Lloyd George, who spoke briefly on the same 
day, said of Mr. Snowden’s speech: “* It was the same miracle 
of compression as a 6-inch shell, and it had the same shatter- 
ing detonation in its effects... .” Shattering indeed it 
was, both to trade and industry, on which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has placed, at a time when help was 
needed, overwhelming new burdens. 


Mr. SNOWDEN has placed a further 6d. in the £ on Income- 
Tax. He has raised the rate of Super-tax—or as it is now 
called ‘‘ Sur-tax ’’—by 3d. in the £ on the 
commencing figure, thus immensely adding 
hae to the burden of those—he says they are only 
50,000 in number—who are already carrying Mr. Snowden’s 
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clients, the dole-drawers, on their backs. On incomes of 
more than £50,000 a year the Sur-tax duties will increase 
from the existing 6s. in the £ to 7s. 6d., thus making the 
sum deducted from large incomes up to the colossal figure 
of 12s. in the £. The death duties are also increased on 
large estates. It is true that the rich man will still be rich, 
but the people he employed on the savings he has to make 
will be diminished by just exactly the figure of the Tax. 


THE rich man can only sleep in one bed and wear one suit 


of clothes and eat one meal at a time. Mr. Snowden is _ 


: under the delusion that the wealthy can do 
—— more than this, and that the deprivation will 
in some way fall on them. The rich man 
can be, and is, bothered by Mr. Snowden and his fellows, 
but he still has his bed to sleep in, his suit of clothes to wear, 
and his well-cooked dinner, his trouble is all for those to 
whom he formerly gave work, from whom he now will have 
to withdraw it. 

The people who are ruined by the Snowden class of 
finance are the dependents and purveyors of the highly 
taxed. The rich man will, very regretfully, close one of his 
houses, and a whole parish will suffer, while the land and 
buildings are neglected. He will have a couple less cars— 
and the motor works will go on half-time, his wife will wear 
last year’s frocks, and her dressmaker will turn off hands, 
who will go on to Mr. Snowden’s favourite dole. 


In fact this Budget of 1930 may be said to be an instrument 
for the manufacturing of dole-drawers. For, not content 
with the blows to the income-tax payer, 
Er ae Mr. Snowden has announced the doom of the 
following British trades whose safeguarding 
is to be allowed to lapse this year: 


Lace. 
Cutlery. 
Gloves. 

Gas mantles. 


In order to destroy these trades and get those workers 
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employed in them on the dole, Mr. Snowden is sacrificing 
£531,000 this year and £823,000 next year! 


THESE last details, though settled some time before by 
Mr. Snowden, were announced to the Cabinet on the 
A Leak morning of Monday, the 14th. We suppose 
it is difficult for twenty or so men, plus a 
woman, to keep a secret for half a day, but it was noticeable 
that by the early afternoon, a couple of hours before Mr. 
Snowden made his public announcement, some people 
were “in the know” on the Stock Exchange. The move- 
ments of motor and silk shares showed that, and those 
fortunate enough to have the right tips did very well as the 
result of their early information. An unfortunate impression, 
however, was made on the rest of the investing public, who 
regretted that more care had not been taken to keep a secret 
of this nature, one involving gain or loss of money, and 
therefore a secret the divulging of which, however innocently 
done, involved a loss of prestige to the Cabinet. 


THE Budget Speech contained passages which should be 
noted and read by everyone, for they very clearly show the 

Socialist aim and the strange counter- 
ee current of Free Trade running across this, 

which is Mr. Snowden’s own peculiarity. He 
is, we believe, English, but no enemy of this country could 
have devised a more completely devastating blow to the 
English people than he has done, and this should be noted 
and remembered. 

The opening statement went directly to the point. The 
deficit for this past year was £14,523,000. The customs and 
excise on Spirits, Beer, Oil, Sugar had all failed to reach the 
figures estimated. On the other hand, Tobacco and Enter- 
tainment Taxes had exceeded all hopes. Mr. Snowden 
pointed out that “notwithstanding the wide prevalence 
of unemployment the aggregate spending power of the 
masses had not fallen off.” 

Income-tax for the last year was £2,000,000 below the 
estimate. The Sur-tax yield “ failed to show the expansion 
which was expected”; stamp duties were down. “Death 
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duties failed by £1,230,000 to realize the high figure of 
£81,000,000,” at which Mr. Churchill had forecast them. 

For the coming year Mr. Snowden forecasts a deficit of 
£42,000,000, but he is maintaining the Sinking Fund. It is 
the kind of thing he thinks more important than life itself, 
and on this point he has the approval of the City of London, 
although the failure of “orthodox finance’ should by now 
have taught them a lesson. One other point meets with 
their approval, and that is the statement that Mr. Snowden 
proposes to alter the law bearing on Budget deficits. We 
quote his speech: 


“As things stand the Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
the day is under no legal obligation to propose to Parliament 
that a realized deficit shall be made good. I propose to alter 
that. I propose to include in the Finance Bill a clause pro- 
viding that when a Budget deficit is realized a corresponding 
addition shall be made in the succeeding year to the provision 
of debt redemption unless Parliament otherwise decides. 
Thus a Chancellor of the Exchequer, instead of being left 
to please himself in the matter, will need to lay his proposals 
before Parliament if he does not propose to cover the deficit 
in the ensuing year.” 


This statement was greeted with Ministerial cheers. We 
propose to reserve our cheers until we know what is meant. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer then took credit for the 
reduction in British strength represented by “‘ savings” of 
£2,520,000 on the “ fighting services.” What this will cost 
the country when we are next at war those who can remember 
1914-15 can estimate. Mr. Snowden further took credit for 
the recent naval cuts of £4,126,000. He added that the 
reduction on these services is “‘ not so much as I would like 
to see.” 


THE Civil Estimates for 1930-31 reach the colossal sum 
of £295,686,000, an increase of £27,000,000, of which 
: £14,000,000 goes to the Dole, £5,000,000 to 
Social increased widows’ dole, both these having 
been added to national expenditure by this 
Government. The Chancellor went on: 
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“The other items which make up this increase, which 
are rather interesting as showing the automatic growth of 
the social services, are mainly these: Normal growth of old- 
age pensions, £1,000,000; growth of education grants, 
£2,500,000; growth in housing and health insurance grants, 
£1,368,000; increase in beet-sugar subsidy, due to increased 
acreage planted, £2,400,000; grants under Developments 
Acts passed at the beginning of this Session, £1,185,000.” 
(Our italics.) 


Of these we may say that only one item is reproductive, and 
that is the sugar-beet subsidy. The development grants do 
not often “ develop.” 

One more point about the deficit is of interest: 


“* Receipts from reparations will, owing to the transition 
from the Dawes to the Young Plan, involving a reduction in 
the total German annuities, be £15,500,000, as against 
£19,300,000 estimated last year, and some further reduction 
in the estimate of miscellaneous receipts has been made 
because I can no longer expect those unforeseen items of the 
relics of the war to be as fruitful in their yield as in past 
years.” 


That is to say that the Germans, who have reduced their 
taxation this year by consent of the Allies, who have agreed 
to reduce their claims, are to pay us less, and we have to 
increase our taxation by this amount to make up the amount. 
Mr. Snowden expressed regret that he could not discard 
the McKenna duties and the silk duties. These would have 
thrown another 100,000 people on the dole. What an 
opportunity to miss! But these duties “‘ bring in a revenue 
of nearly £10,000,000 a year,” “and the financial position 
will not permit me to repeal these duties in the present 
Budget, but the pledges of the Government given last year 
still stand. Likewise the financial position will not permit 
me to carry out this year our pledge to remove all the existing 
food duties.” (Our italics.) When the small food duties go, 
our preferences to other parts of the Empire go with them. 
Mr. Snowden puts a further small duty of 1d. per gallon 
on beer. He acknowledges that the brewers have made this 
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possible by pledging themselves not to pass on this tax to 
the consumer. 


THE passage which will be most criticized is the following: 


“T should like at this point to mention a widespread 
delusion as to the burden of income-tax, 
— 50,000 although I am sure it will still conveniently 
survive. Every income-tax payer talks as 
if he paid 4s. in the pound of tax. Not one income- 
tax payer in fifty pays at that rate. Out of the 
2,225,000 who pay something in income-tax there are not 
50,000 who pay the full standard rate of 4s. in the pound. No 
person with an income below £3,000 a year pays the full rate, 
and the great majority do not pay more than from a few pence 
to2s. in the pound.” (Our italics. Our quotations are taken 
from The Times Report.) 


Income-tax payers of incomes under £3,000 a year, but over 
£2,000, have up to now paid full income-tax plus super-tax 
on everything over £1,000, so Mr. Snowden’s speech at this 
point needs elucidation. 


But Mr. Snowden’s glee over the small numbers of his tax- 
payers comes not from the fiscal side of his head, for he 

must know that to stand a pyramid on its 
Poy apex is dangerous, but from the Socialist side. 

The Socialist ideal has always been the redis- 
tribution of wealth by means of taxation; and now that the 
Socialist Chancellor can dig into the pockets of the wealth- 
maker he is using his power with a vengeance. We cannot 
imagine that Mr. Snowden really believes that by making 
the rich poor he is going to make the poor rich, but what he 
is doing with obvious delight is to make the rich uncomfort- 
able and the poor man forcibly idle. It is an ideal for him. 
It is not our ideal. 

For the rest we are promised a Land Valuation Bill. 
This is Mr. Lloyd George’s pet plan, and falls in well with 
Socialist aims. It will accelerate the breaking up of the large 
landed properties, and, combined with the increased death 
duties on great estates, will help to divorce all but the very 
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tenacious from the land. The image brought to one’s mind 
by all these burdens, if they are carried out, is of a country 
so different from the Great England of past history that it is 
impossible to believe that in the future we can on these lines 
maintain our country amongst the great nations. Mr. 
Snowden has set this policy before us. It is the policy of 
his party, except for those members of the left wing of 
Labour, for whom the process of destruction seems all too 
slow. They will oppose the Budget-—mildly, and for the 
look of the thing. The Liberals in the meantime will 
support. The Manchester Guardian gives a full measure of 
praise to the policy we have outlined. 

It is for the Conservative Party to show the ruin and 
disaster to which these present Ministers will lead us. It is 
for the country to say whether it approves of being so led. 


AFTER the Budget which announces the Socialist policy for 
the year and which, by its direct attack on savings, is bleeding 

industry to death and finally crushing the 
Be we land, the eyes of those who hope one day to 
Policy vative see their country arise from the trough of 

the wave in which we now are wallowing, 
naturally turn to the Conservative Party. With consider- 
able prescience Mr. Baldwin placed his programme before 
the public a week before Mr. Snowden’s was due. He prob- 
ably thought that we should need something to comfort 
us, and we certainly do. He therefore gave us the policy 
of the Conservative Party in two speeches which we propose 
to quote at considerable length, for they are the mest 
important that he has made for some years. There is a 
ring of true leadership about them which has not been 
evident since the great days of the strike, when Mr. Baldwin, 
backed by nine-tenths of the country, defeated the revolu- 
tionary tenth led by Mr. MacDonald and his colleagues. 
The first of these speeches was made at the Albert Hall on 
April 5th, when there was a giant Primrose League Meeting. 


THE Hall was packed, the audience was enthusiastic, and 
the policy laid down by the leader of the Conservative Party 
merits the serious attention and cordial support of all Eng- 
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lishmen who have the welfare of their country and Empire 
at heart, for the speech has constructiveness, and it showed 

that Mr. Baldwin, and therefore the Con- 
; servative Party, has a policy and a hopeful 
een one. He plunged at once into the heart of 
the matter, the raison @étre of the Conservative Party. 


*“* Looking round this hall the words of Disraeli come back 
to me: ‘ Unless our party is a National Party it is nothing.’ 
We are the great National Party of the country. It is the 
Unionist Party, in the sense that we alone unite together 
all classes of the community; the party that has no class 
hatred, that has nothing but class affection; the party that 
anxiously desires to see all our people welded together in 
an harmonious whole. 

“Events have been moving fast. I would call your 
attention to the passage of the Coal Bill which took effect 
last night in the House of Commons. I only want to call 
your attention to it for one purpose, and one purpose only, 
because it bears directly on our programme. That measure 
was a measure of barefaced and baldheaded protection of so 
elementary a kind that we would not touch it. The Labour 
Government have shown to the world that in any case in 
which they think wages are too low it is permissible to raise 
wages by statute, and in that process to raise the prices of 
the necessaries of life to the British people. That sweeps 
away at once the whole of the theoretical objections that 
have always been made on the platform to any form of 
protection—namely, that it may raise prices to the con- 
sumer. I use the word ‘may’ advisedly. It does not 
follow of necessity. But in this up-to-date protection of 
the Labour Party prices will be raised directly against the 
consumer. I want you to remember that we shall use that 
Bill to turn the weapon of our opponents, Socialists and 
Liberals alike, against their own principles when the fight 
begins. 

“The sound and solid planks on which we stand now 
and at the forthcoming election and afterwards are safe- 
guarding, and the economic unity of the Empire. I have 
put safeguarding first because it is our intention to proceed 
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with safeguarding the moment that we are returned to 
power. I have asked for, I desire to have, and I shall obtain, 
a free hand in safeguarding wherever the Government may 
consider it necessary for the protection of the labour of our 
own people against cheaper labour or inferior conditions or 
against dumping in any country in the world. For that 
purpose I want it as a weapon to use in negotiating treaties 
with protectionist countries; in my view the only way in 
which you are going to obtain a lowering of duties and con- 
cessions in tariffs. And I want it in case of need for retalia- 
tion, if all else fails in negotiating with foreign countries.” 


Having laid down the essentials for the improvements 
of home trade, Mr. Baldwin turned to the larger question 
of the Empire; the two are interlocked, as we have often 
pointed out. He quoted from a speech made six years ago: 


*“** My ideal is one great Empire safeguarding the standard 
of life of its own people, helpful to all the world, with free 
trade inside its borders, and its people and 
its goods circulating across the waters as in 
America they circulate on the railways—across the waters 
to every part of the Empire, from England through Canada, 
South Africa, Australia, regarding this as one unit, as one 
land, and as one home. A not unworthy ideal to work for, 
but it cannot be obtained without work. What the United 
States of America have achieved the commonwealth of 
nations in the British Empire can surely achieve. We have 
no less capacity for development than they have; we have 
no less wealth in our Empire; we have a greater wealth if 
possible in raw materials; we can fulfil this great task, and 
we can do it by binding the different parts of the Empire 
together economically. The Dominions cannot hope to 
remain each one self-contained. If you do not take steps 
to bind them to you economically, what I may call the law 
of economic gravitation must act, and they will be drawn 
into some more powerful orbit instead of our own, and you 
will have missed for ever the chance of securing what in 
time may become the greatest markets in the world for 
your goods.’ 


A Quotation 
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“That was in 1923. A great deal has happened since 
then. At that time the country would have none of it, 
but we have never lost that ideal. How could we?” 


It is true that some of us have held steadily to these 
ideals for more years than six, and it is good to know that 
the Conservative leader feels them to be of the utmost 
importance, and that he should put them in the forefront 
of his political creed. Here is what he said further on this 
all-important subject: 


‘“‘Tr is time indeed that these great Imperial questions came 
once again into the forefront, for Imperial relationships are 

like marriage in this, that they do not run 
aay along by themselves without some pains and 

care on both sides. The bonds of Empire, 
except for that great bond of the common Sovereign and 
the common Crown, are attenuated, and there must be a 
tendency with free liberty-loving nations of our own blood, 
proud in their own youth and strength and in their own 
autonomy, to feel that they are sufficient unto themselves. 
Yet there are thoughtful men in every Dominion who are 
seeking ways by which our interests can be brought closer 
together; by which bonds may be forged of common interest 
and common ideals that may keep us together, so essential 
not only for ourselves but for the peace of the world, the 
development of the world, and the well-being of the world. 
So it is that we believe that progress can be made in many 
directions. More and more attention is being directed by 
our own industrialists to the rationalization of industry 
throughout the Empire, to the seeking out how far we may 
supply each other’s needs in industry, how far we may 
combine for our own progress and prosperity, how far we 
may render ourselves dependent indeed upon one another 
but independent of the rest of the world.” 


It is indeed necessary that others than Political Parties 
should take up these urgent matters of Imperial trade, but 
without some statesmanship on the part of our public men 
we shall get on all too slowly. For while it is true that 
politicians alone cannot make prosperity, they can, and 
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constantly do, mar it. We have had a terrible object lesson 
in this during the last ten months. 

Mr. Baldwin has, as we have heard before, decided not 
to help agriculture or the Dominions by proposing food taxes 
at the next election, but if he is elected he will submit them 
to a referendum. That he is not so simple as to propose 
food taxes pure and simple is shown by the following passage 
of this memorable any when he developed the scheme 
he has in mind: 


“THEN we come to that other question of what we can do 
at an Imperial Conference to help these things along. Now 

the progress of industrial rationalization is 
—_ oo largely a problem for the industrialists, both 
Referendum 0 the Dominions and at home. But the 

great problem for Governments is in what 
way we may be able to make treaties among ourselves which 
will urge forward the realization of those ideals which are 
held on both sides of the great seas. If in the negotiations 
for such treaties or such arrangements the Dominions, in 
exchange for substantial benefits for our manufacturing 
industries, require some corresponding benefits for them- 
selves, in the way of such foodstuffs as those with which 
they can so amply provide us, we are resolved, if that be 
the outcome of the Conference, after the Unionist Govern- 
ment comes into office—we will submit that principle to 
the people of this country, so that they may see exactly 
what it means, and vote by poll upon it ‘ Aye’ or ‘ No.’ 
As I said at the Hotel Cecil, I am not going to ask the country 
to vote on a food tax at the next election. The only case in 
which a food tax will arise is in such a case as I have described, 
and the people will have a free poll on the subject and vote 
‘Aye’ or ‘No,’ so that they may not be subject to a food 
tax until they know what they are voting for, and that if 
they have a food tax it will be by their own desire and 
consent. Nothing could be more democratic than that, and 
nothing more fair.” 


Mr. Baldwin quoted Lord Melchett, who is devoting him- 
self to Empire questions, and who is speaking on them with 
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all the weight that his experience gives, urging the getting 
together of Empire interests and deriding the medizvalism 
of Mr. Snowden. Finally the Conservative leader affirmed 
his belief in the future of the English race in spite of the 
pessimism which he finds among certain sections of our 
countrymen. As Englishmen were in the past he believes 
them still to be, and to show what they have already done, 
he quoted from Sir Harry Johnston’s appreciation of our 
colonial and commercial enterprise: 


‘“‘ Wuo were the first to turn the alfa grass of North Africa 
to the practical use of making paper? Englishmen. Who 

first created palm-oil as a trade product? 
The — Englishmen—the sneered-at ‘ palm-oil ruffians’ 
the English of the first half of this century, who did more 

than anyone else unconsciously to abolish 
the slave trade by providing a commerce more lucrative and 
infinitely more honourable. Who started to develop the 
trade in rubber and gums on the East and West Coasts of 
Africa? Englishmen. Who developed the cultivation of 
cotton in the Zambezi country and in Egypt? Englishmen. 
Who first discovered diamonds and gold? Englishmen. And 
the nitrates which it is hoped may yet add to the exports 
of Egypt? Englishmen. Who first stimulated the cultiva- 
tion of ground-nuts in the Gambia, which now produces 
nearly all our finest olive-oil? Englishmen. Who introduced 
the tea plant into Natal? Englishmen. Who were the first 
coffee planters in Central Africa? A band of rugged and 
dour Scotsmen. Who constructed the first railways in Africa, 
which brought prosperity to Egypt and turned Cape Colony 
from a little red patch on the southern extremity of Africa 
into a vast Empire? Englishmen. Who encircled the whole 
continent with telegraph cables and conceived the carrying 
out of the bold project of traversing Africa from South to 
North by telegraph wires? Englishmen. Who put the first 
steamers on the Niger, on the Zambezi, on the Congo, on 
the Nile, on the Gambia, on almost every navigable river? 
Englishmen.” 


“That spirit of enterprise,’ said Mr. Baldwin, “is 
burning in our people to-day. Since the war there has 
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been a long struggle against adverse circumstances and 
heavy burdens. But I am convinced that as we proceed 
from stage to stage of this great policy rich opportunities 
will unfold themselves, and will call forth from all our people 
a magnificent response in energy and resource. We have a 
party united on the policy which I declared at the Hotel 
Cecil and have repeated to-day. It may be that the faith 
in some burns less brightly than in others. But this is not 
a time to lag. Take along with you in one great tide those 
who have less faith and hope than we have in one burning 
torrent of enthusiasm, and that and that alone can carry 
us to victory.” 


Nothing would please us better than to help to carry 
Mr. Baldwin’s doubting Thomases for him, and we are con- 
vinced that once these timid ones are sure that the Con- 
servative leader means to have his way on these matters of 
high policy, they will follow him with alacrity on the road 
which leads to political success. 


Mr. BaLDwIn evidently means to convince his followers of 
his intense belief in the reaffirmed Conservative and Imperial 

‘ Ideals, for he followed up his Albert Hall 
Mr. Baldwin sneech of April 5th with another in Man- 


in Manchester chester on the 7th, where he developed the 


same theme and drove home his points. He spoke in the 
Free Trade Hall, and reminded his hearers that they had, at 
the last election, put the Labour Party into power, perhaps 
because they “‘alone had a cure for unemployment, they 
alone knew how to deal with it.” Mr. Baldwin caustically 
added, ‘‘ They have dealt with it, they have added half a 
million to the unemployed in nine months—no mean per- 
formance.” The speaker then swept away the excuses 
and innuendoes of the Ministers and their ‘‘ Whispering Cam- 
paign.”’ 

““Mr. Snowden has stated categorically in the House of 
Commons that there is a conspiracy at work, a conspiracy 
on the part of the employers of labour. I suppose the 
employers of labour are closing down their works and losing 
their money to spite the Labour Government. Many things 
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are said about the employers of labour, but they have 
always been supposed to understand their own interests. 
No more childish charge was ever invented. Nothing has 
been said in public by Mr. Snowden beyond that one state- 
ment. He has refused to explain.” 


So far from having been hindered, never had a Govern- 
ment been so much helped as this present Labour Ministry 
by their opponents. Only their own people had delayed 
them with talk and obstruction. 


** Bur all this talk of theirs does not minimize the gravity 
of the situation, and the question arises now with far greater 
: insistence than it presented itself last May. 
ye ga What is to be done? Look for a moment 

at the world we live in. It is a very different 
world from the pre-war world. Protection on the Continent 
and in America is more rampant than ever. New nations 
are more nationalist in their outlook and their aspirations 
than were the old nations before the war. Rationalization, 
of which we have heard so much lately, has been practised 
more in certain Continental countries and earlier than in 
Great Britain, with a result that in many countries they 
have increased output and a certain amount of unemploy- 
ment. The first-fruits of rationalization are that it makes 
it essential for them to put their surplus manufactures some- 
where. Where can they put them? The only market open 
to them and to every country with rationalized industries 
and a surplus is Great Britain. And into Great Britain they 
are coming, and will come. 

** There is no sign at all of any country in Europe reducing 
its tariffs. You know it, but what is there a sign of? They 
are nervous of the United States of America sharing equally 
in the benefits of favoured-nation clauses with them. There 
is a jealousy in Europe of that great country. They are 
looking more and more to making treaties among themselves, 
giving each other advantages where it pays them, and 
reducing tarifis in that way—tariffs by international and 
interlocking tariff treaties.” 


Are we to be entirely isolated ? 
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“THAT is a very dangerous position for us, because I 
ask myself, ‘Where do we come in?’ We have no power 
to make treaties with anybody, for we have 
nothing to give them. We have no power 
at present to keep the surplus goods of 
Continental countries out of this country. I put it to the 
Government the other day in the House of Commons—what 
are we going to do? Are we going to let the goods come 
in? Are we going to watch the countries in Europe enter 
into tariff agreements, and are we going to watch our own 
Dominions make tariff agreements with Continental States, 
but continue to be left out? I got no answer. I asked fifty 
questions if I asked one. Not a single question was answered ; 
nor will it be. But you have to give the answer. 

“The most significant feature to-day is the change that 
is coming over opinion in Lancashire. I can well under- 
stand the reluctance of Manchester to change its point of 
view, for which it has been known throughout the world 
for nearly a century.” 


Dumping at 
Home 


We italicize the most vital passage of the speech. 


“The Manchester School is known throughout the world, 
but let me tell you one thing to your comfort. Who founded 
the Manchester School? The Manchester Liberals nearly 
a century ago. When they founded it what did they over- 
throw? They completed the overthrow of the mercantile 
system of the eighteenth century, which was the system of 
the Whigs, not of the Tories. They upset all the theories 
of their predecessors, and Manchester to-day is going to be 
in the forefront of those who upset the theories of their 
great-grandfathers in due course.” 


To turn for a moment from Mr. Baldwin to Lord Milner. 
** Lancashire,” said the last named, ‘‘is not Free Trade. It 
is cotton, and especially cotton export. Once let there be 
cotton imports into the country (I mean, of course, imports 
of manufactured cotton) and Lancashire would be the most 
Protectionist district.”* Mr. Baldwin thinks along the 
same lines, for in his Manchester speech, from which we 
have already quoted at such length, he went on to say: 


* Questions of the Hour, 1925 edition. 
VOL. XCV 2 
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“WE are seeing the last, for good or for ill, of the laissez- 
faire which has dominated our politicians for three genera- 
tions. The age of free trade is passing, is 
passing because no new free-traders are being 
born to-day. In ten years their sole represen- 
tatives will be a number of old gentlemen burning incense 
to the gods of their infancy. The freedom of free trade was 
freedom which meant the survival of the fittest and the 
weakest went to the wall. The workers of this country for 
the last two generations have been safeguarded in every 
respect but one. In their health they enjoy probably the 
most elaborate and costly system of health insurance which 
exists in the world to-day. With regard to their old age, 
our old age pension system is one of the most generous in 
the world. When death comes we have widows’ pensions 
and children’s allowance—again we stand by ourselves in 
the world in what we do as a nation for our own people. 
At home the conditions of their work are under constant 
inspection and supervision. They are controlled by Factory 
Acts, and the interests of their wages are looked after by 
their own powerful trade unions. But there is no safe- 
guarding against foreign competition of an unfair nature. 


Adieu, 
laissez-faire 


Why not? That is the most essential fact in the workers’ - 
lives. That is the last remnant of laissez-faire, and it has — 
got to be stripped off, and stripped off quickly. The weapons — 
to use are safeguarding and the economic unity of the 


British Empire.” 


THE speaker then turned to Rationalization, and spoke of 


his own trade, iron and steel, and what it has meant there: | 


ee It meant the modernization of plant and 
the standardization of units to get economical 


production. It meant the cutting out of dead wood in 
industry, whether in plant or in balance-sheets. Those 
things take some doing, and when an industry is passing 
through a process of rationalization it is in rather a defence- 
less condition, and it requires capital, and for both these 
reasons I believe—and there are many free-traders who are 
more than half convinced on that point—that at the moment 
an industry in that condition requires safeguarding. I believe 
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it is only under safeguarding that you will get a stimulus to 
rationalization, the capital necessary will be forthcoming, 
and, in short, the conditions in which effective rationalization 
essential for future competition can be got effectively. 

“With safeguarding you have for the first time the 
weapon you need in entering into treaties. If you agree 
with me that Europe has no intention of reducing her tariffs, 
T think you will agree with me that it is essential that we 
should put ourselves in a position to negotiate on equal 
terms with every country. The only equal terms are that 
we can say, ‘If you don’t give us some advantage we shall 
hit you on the head.’ ” 


Safeguarding was therefore essential to rationalization, 
one could not succeed without the other. Then Imperial 
rationalization had to be thought of as well as English. 


“The Dominions since the war have made great strides 


in industry. Nothing you can do, and no desire on your 
part, will prevent the Dominions from becoming more and 


more industrial countries. There is nothing in that which 


should necessarily alarm you. The Empire is big enough 
for all of us. What we have to see is this: Can we get 
together—not the politicians, but industries, industry by 


» industry—to see whether we can compare notes, pool 


resources, and make some arrangement by which we may 


' at any rate get, as it were, the first slice among the con- 


sumers of our great Empire for ourselves—ourselves first, 
the Dominions second, and the rest of the world third? If 
necessary we must safeguard ourselves against the foreigner 


. | and arrange to sell to each other in our own markets on 
‘| terms so preferential that we may secure the bulk of the 
trade for ourselves.” 


And continuing on these lines Mr. Baldwin, in a truly 


» great passage, showed his vision: 


“THERE is no other market in the world to which we may 
have the same measure of access. We can teach the 
Dominions a great deal in some of these 
highly skilled industries, and if we can only 
see the Empire as I often visualize it—as one 
great country with the passage across the sea merely taking 


A Great 


Vision 
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the place of the railways in the United States of America— 
you may see the day come when it will be comparatively 
immaterial where goods are made, and be as easy for manu- 
facturers, for men, for any of us, to move from here to 
Ontario, Ontario to Australia, Australia to India, as it was 
for our grandfathers to move from London to Glasgow.” 


This would be the true freedom of trade! And after 
this purple patch, Mr. Baldwin returned to a quieter theme 
and explained the practical Conservative policy and the 
connection in his mind between Dominion rationalization 
and English Tariff policy: 

“Tt is quite true that the Dominions are industrializing 
themselves as fast as they can, but their main exports to- 
day, and for some time to come, will be food. It may be 
that in order to secure markets for that food they will be 
prepared to pay a price to us in our industrial regicns. I 
don’t know, but I believe that will be so. If it should be 
that any substantial consideration should be offered to us 
for a consideration that would give preference to the food- 
stuffs from the Dominions and involve the taxation of 
foreign foodstuffs, then, whatever the details of such an 
arrangement might be, I would put those details to this 
country for a popular vote, ‘ Aye’ or ‘ No.’ ” 


That is what Mr. Baldwin intends to do; and though a 
referendum is a delaying and possibly a blocking policy, 
carried out as it will be in a fog of misrepresentation by 
Labour and Liberals, and opposed by the great foreign 
importing interests, still he is committed to it, and means 
to use it not for a bare Yes and No on food taxation alone, 
but in order to put the proposals of a treaty with the 
Dominions before the Electorate, should a tax on foodstuffs 
be essential to securing other advantages. On Food Pre- 
ferences Mr. Baldwin said: 


“THE matter is of such importance to our people that they 
must not be asked to vote on it blindfold. They must know 
exactly what they are doing, and it is far too 
re. important a question to my mind to be mixed 
with twenty other questions which come up 
at a General Election. Food taxes will play no part at the 
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General Election. The only part they can play is if after 
the election we find in conference with the Dominions that 
they are prepared to make an engagement or treaty with 
us which seems to me to offer advantages to our people 
worthy of being put before them, then that question shall 
be put before them for aye or no.” 


Our best customers are our Dominions. They give us a 
preference. They are overtaking us in wealth and have 
surpassed us in trade. 

“It is worth remembering that our tropical countries 
produce almost entirely for export. The Dominions, in 
point of fact, are more dependent than we are on oversea 
trade for their livelihood to-day. That shows the enormous 
field open for us to work together for mutual advantage. 
And note the change—and it is important in the relative 
positions of the Oversea Empire and ourselves; before the 
war, in 1913, the trade of Great Britain exceeded by 7 per 
cent. that of the Oversea Empire, and now the trade of the 
Oversea Empire exceeds the trade of Great Britain by 40 per 
cent. That shows that the balance of economic power has 
changed, and is changing rapidly. If it shows anything, it 
shows that we have no time to lose in getting to work for 
consolidating the Empire economically and visualizing it as 
a fact and a unit, not only for our own sakes, but for theirs. 

“Tt is on those two great lines of policy that we shall 
work—safeguarding for our own people and Imperial unity 
for our own people and for the Empire. 

“It has been well said that without vision the people 
perish.” 


LET our vision and work be 


“the consolidation and solidifying of our own race through- 
out the world. We are proud of our own 
people, but do not believe that all our own 
people are in this small island. Let us do what we can to 
consolidate our folk in all the seas of the world. Let this 
be our dream, let this be our work, over and above the daily 
work for ourselves at home. It is not work that we may 
see the fruits of within five years or ten years, but it is 
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work that in the future will tell in the world for the benefit, 
the well-being, the happiness, and the prosperity of our 
children and their children’s children and for the welfare of 
humanity at large.” 


We have dwelt at great length on these two speeches by 
Mr. Baldwin, because we find in them a new and a firmer 
note. The Imperial outlook comes—for the first time— 
right to the front of the picture. Mr. Baldwin can certainly 
carry the country on these lines. Can he be equally sure 
of carrying all his colleagues once they are returned to office? 
A disappointment like that afforded by the late Conservative 
régime would finally dissolve the Conservative Party. 

The question of English agriculture was not touched on, 
but safeguarding should include some measure of support 
to farmers. 


Ir has been a source of astonishment to all those who lived 
through the war, and were connected with our heroic 
} soldiers, that the pacifist campaign against 
er End heroism should have been allowed so long a 
run. The origin of the belittlement of sacri- 
fice and denial of bravery is easy to detect; it is based upon 
an intense desire on the part of the men who did not do 
their duty during the war to justify themselves in their 
own eyes. So ardent is their wish to put themselves right, 
that they have worked overtime to discredit the fighting 
men. So great has been their zeal in their own cause, so 
single-minded their devotion to their own interests, that 
they have almost succeeded in creating a legend—which has, 
in a few instances, been adopted even by those who have 
courage but no memory, that the whole war was a sordid 
affair, where cowardice and drunkenness were rife. One 
play, in particular, Journey’s End, owing to dramatic talent 
and admirable scenery, has had an immense run and has 
brought a fortune to its author. It has done more to injure 
Englishmen abroad than any dramatic work ever before 
shown. It has been followed by other plays and films on 
the same subject. 
Englishmen who served in the war have been slow to 
take umbrage, but they have felt the slur and resented it. 
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They have hoped that “‘ someone would contradict” a view 
of their conduct which was at once injurious and false. We 
printed a tiny play as a corrective, called After the Journey's 
End, from a very gifted contributor, in our February number, 
and the scores of letters we received thanking us and the 
author showed the feeling of resentment against the libels 
to be widespread and deep. This feeling found further 
expression on April 7th, when Brigadier-General Baker Carr 
wrote to The Times on ‘“‘ Misleading Books, Plays, and Films.” 
He said: 


“As commandant of the Machine Gun School in France 
from 1914 to 1916, during which time several thousands 
Oat: of officers underwent a course of instruction 
Hal Fighting there, I had ample opportunity of forming 
an opinion as to the sobriety or otherwise of 
officers in the Great War. It was my earnest endeavour to 
make the school not only a place of instruction, but also a 
pleasant respite from the daily horror and squalor of the 
trenches. It would not have been surprising if officers, 
suddenly released from the tension of the front line, had 
taken advantage of this golden opportunity to indulge in 
drink, had they so desired. I have no hesitation in saying 
that the average officer was remarkably temperate. 

“Tn actual fact I am unable to call to mind one single 
case of drunkenness on the part of an officer while he was 
at the school. On the last night of each course, before the 
class dispersed, there was usually a merry, somewhat bois- 
terous party, but on no occasion was there anything that 
could be described as drunkenness. Undoubtedly a few 
officers may have exceeded the limits of strict sobriety, but 
they were few and far between. Is everybody always wise? 
It would be as untrue to pretend that every officer was 
brave as to pretend that every officer was temperate, but it 
is true to say that the vast majority were brave, that the 
vast majority were temperate. Nothing is gained, though 
much may be lost, by overstating one’s case. 

** Fierce controversy rages to-day regarding the correct- 
ness of atmosphere as pictured in some of the recent war 
books. A not unfair summing-up would be that they are 
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true and, also, that they are false. They are true inasmuch 
as they set forth certain specific aspects of the war: they 
are false inasmuch as they fail utterly in depicting the 
general aspect of the war. There were officers who were 
sentimentalists, shirkers, drunkards, or cowards; there were 
officers who were level-headed, conscientious, temperate, and 
brave, but the number of the former is so infinitesimally 
small that it is altogether negligible. 

““The danger of a false impression being created in the 
minds of the young men and women of to-day, who derive 
their ideas concerning the behaviour of our officers in the 
Great War from books, plays, and films, lies in their inability 
to appreciate that what they read or see is merely one 
minute (and, probably, quite unimportant) part of the 
whole. The vision of writers who took part in that vast 
tragedy is still blurred by proximity; but as the years go 
by this vision will become clearer and more sharply defined 
until the whole picture of men and events will stand out in 
true perspective.” 


We have quoted his letter in full; it deserves to be read by 
every Englishman and woman as a corrective to the cam- 
paign so sedulously fostered. 


Genzrat Baker Carr was followed in The Times on the 
9th by General Sir Ivor Maxse, who told the following story: 


A French “T took a distinguished young French 
Officer’s officer to see Journey’s End, and afterwards 
View in the Strand turned to him and asked what 

he thought of it. He replied: ‘If British 
officers had really behaved like those we have just seen in 
the play we should certainly have lost the war.’ With that 
remark I entirely agree, and need only add that the French 
officer understands and speaks English perfectly.” 


Other powerful testimony in the same sense came from 
those qualified to speak from experience, and General Charles 
Higgins pointed out on April 10th that: 


“The officers of the New Armies in the war who have 
been depicted in these books, plays, and films in question 
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as behaving in the manner we so greatly resent were drawn 
from every class of social life in Great Britain. There was 
not a single profession, trade, calling, or occupation, how- 
ever distinguished or however lowly, that did not supply 
them. 

‘“* If, therefore, it is the intention or desire of the authors 
of these books and plays that the young men and women of 
to-day and their future offsprings should label these men as 
cowards, drunkards, or both of these things, then, in fairness, 
it should be pointed out to them that they must label the 
complete generation of Britons who fought in the war as 
such.” 


The Times the same day had a leader on this subject; in it 
the writer asked a question : 


“How,” he said, ‘‘ could the new legend of 

“The Pen the war, almost as naked of truth as the 
the Sword” Emperor of his clothes, have succeeded in 
its parade until quite lately, with so many 


qualified to accuse its nakedness? ” 


The answer is, in the same way as in the old story, and 
just as the mob, seeing the Emperor’s nakedness and the 
Emperor knowing he was bare, were all persuaded to admire 
the non-existent garments by skilful propaganda, by apt 
suggestion. We have in our midst a small number of men 
who failed in courage and duty, and who know it. They 
can only bear their shame if they belittle the heroic masses 
who defended them and their families from the horrors of 
invasion. Hence the whole pacifist push from which we are 
suffering. | 


“Let us abolish the army I did not fight in, let us cease 
building the ships I did not serve in, let us love the Germans 

I did not fight against, let us hate the French 
ae and Italians who fought at the side of other 
braver Englishmen than I.” That is the 
inward prayer of the conchy and his mates, and much of 
our trouble to-day comes from the fact that the too tolerant 
public listen to the outward self-glorification of the man 
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who stayed behind, and does not take in the inward meaning 
of the perpetual and suggestive propaganda. The man who 
did not fight shirked a job because it was dangerous, and he 
is bound to try to keep his own esteem by pretending to 
himself, and to us, that he is not as other men are, but is 
better, and that the true courage in life is to avoid what is 
painful and unsafe. 

Some day, to pursue the metaphor of The Times, a little 
child will point to the Pacifist and will say: ‘‘ Why, he is 
naked and ashamed.” Then we shall all look at one another, 
we shall wonder at the blindness that smote us for so long, 
and we shall request the shirker to cover himself with the 
garment of humility. 


Since Mutiny and Crimean Dinners have come to an end by 
the natural effluxion of time, there have been no functions 

so venerable as Mrs. Philip Snowden’s Free- 
—, 4 Trade luncheons. The average age of the 
eon aman assembled guests has been worked out at a 

figure which establishes a record. Sir Hugh 
Bell, Sir Walter Runciman, and Lord Parmoor were able to 
sustain the others with recollections of Cobden and Bright. 
These patriarchs rather looked down their noses when Mr. 
Lloyd George was announced, not so much because of his 
youth—-since he is no longer a chicken—but for the reason 
that he was thought to be not quite sound in the faith. His 
responsibility for the Safeguarding Act especially was felt as 
a blot on the scutcheon. Still, the parable of the Prodigal 
Son could be quoted in his favour, and by a delicately sym- 
bolical touch the board was graced with a dish of veal. It 
was noteworthy that nearly all the guests were Liberals, and 
this is not surprising, as the Socialists mainly belong to a 
different age, with the exception of a few veterans like Mr. 
Snowden himself. As for Lord Parmoor, already mentioned, 
he can hardly be called a typical Socialist, since he had his 
first seat from the Conservatives, his title from the Liberals, 
and only his office from his present Party. 


Apart from these two, Commander Kenworthy was the only 
Socialist present, and, we understand, chatted uneasily with 
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Sir Herbert Samuel about such neutral subjects as Palestine. 
Commander Kenworthy, it may be explained, has a keen 
of sense of his own political future, and is not 
anne 1 . quite sure whether sitting at the same table 
with the capitalists and politicians of Free 

Trade will help him in his own Party. In particular, the 
Labour Party has been gnashing its teeth at the presence of 
Mr. Lloyd George, who is, if possible, even more distrusted 
by the Socialists than by his own followers. It is, of course, 
well known that Mr. Snowden’s private residence, appropri- 
ately called Eden Lodge, lies in the valley below Churt, 
and the occasional presence of the Serpent in Mr. Snowden’s 
garden was shrewdly suspected. It is remembered, too, 
that in 1926, when Lord Oxford temporarily excommuni- 
cated Mr. Lloyd George from the Liberal Party by reason of 
his sympathy with the General Strike, Mr. Snowden made 
an attempt to bring over his neighbour and the Personal 
Fund. Mr. Lloyd George was ready for the conversion; a new 
set of Trustees had been nominated for the event; but Mr. 


George Lansbury and his brother stalwarts put a heavy foot 
down on the little plan. They would not touch Mr. Lloyd 
George—so Mr. Lansbury said—‘ with a barge-pole.”’ 


Ir is not surprising, therefore, to hear that the back-bench 
Socialists are very bitter over these Free-Trade festivals. 

‘ That they were not themselves invited is the 
singe least of their grievances. What disgusts 

¢ them is the thought of Mr. Snowden hob- 
nobbing with Mr. Lloyd George. It is evidence, they say, 
of Mr. Snowden’s affinities with the Liberal “ bourgeoisie.” 
Besides, they do not really like the way in which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is stampeding them into Free-Trade 
courses. The British working-man never was an ardent 
Cobdenite, and likes that policy less and less with the decline 
of employment and the increasing invasion of foreign goods. 
Things have come to a pretty pass (he grumbles) when 
Japanese cotton shirts are sold in Bolton; Japanese machinery 
in Manchester; and French woollens in Bradford. Mr. 
Snowden’s vindictive treatment of the safeguarded industries 
has caused many complaints from the Trade Unions con- 
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cerned. It is true that his financial necessities have caused 
him to stay the hand which was raised against silk and 
motors; but the slaughter of those safeguarded innocents, 
cutlery, lace, gloves, and gas-mantles—announced in the 
Budget—will do the Labour Party no good. The Socialists 
feel that they are being forced into ways they do not like by 
these flirtations with Liberalism. But Mr. Snowden will 
treat these mutinous murmurings with the contempt he feels 
for the Trade-Union wing of his Party. He will continue to 
work with Mr. Lloyd George, both at Westminster and in 
the constituencies. These Free-Trade luncheon-parties are 
the outward and visible sign of a jerrymandering alliance 
between Liberals and Socialists, the full effect of which will 
be felt at the next General Election. 


Tue Morning Post has made something of a sensation by 
printing the text of letters sent out from the Russian 
: Consulate-General in London ordering certain 
oe wd officials of the Soviet Trade Organization to 
return to Russia on pain of death. The 
recipients were given seven days in which to obey, and as 
they have refused their lives are forfeit. Indeed, according 
to a Press message from Kovno, no less than twenty-eight 
officials have been condemned to death in their absence for 
refusing to answer the summons to Moscow, and several of 
those now in England are said to be among the number. 
These unfortunate wretches are faced with a horrid dilemma, 
for they have been admitted to this country on the ground 
that they are employed by the Soviet, and with their employ- 
ment end both their means of existence and their permission 
to remain. The Home Office, by the way, is also placed in 
a dilemma hardly more agreeable. If Mr. Clynes allows 
these Russian subjects to remain he offends the Soviet 
Government—he also makes a dangerous breach in the 
barrier against the unemployed alien; on the other hand, 
if he insists on their going he sends them to their death. 


Ture Manchester Guardian is surprised that such a fuss 
should be made in the Conservative Press over a handful of 
Soviet officials. We can imagine the fuss that would have 
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been made by the Liberal Press if in the days of the Tsar 
the Russian Government had issued such a threat to politi- 

cal refugees. There are, indeed, certain 
ra British traditions of freedom and humanity 

which we should expect the British Press of 
all parties to maintain. The condemned, of course, are not 
Communists; they belong to the unfortunate order of 
** Specialists,”’ or ‘‘ Spetzi,” as they are called—survivors of 
the bourgeoisie, accountants, clerks, and so forth, who have 
been employed by the Soviet Government until such time as 
Communists were trained to take their places. Those who 
would understand the terrible fate of these ‘‘ Spetzi ’’ should 
read that poignant and veracious book—An Expert in the 
Service of the Soviet (Benn, 1929). 


Its author, M. J. Larsons, was evidently a Liberal under the 
old régime, and was employed by the Soviet because he was 
: indispensable. In a sober and circumstantial 
ae manner which carries conviction, he tells of 

the terrible life such people live, always in 
danger of denunciation, haunted by the knowledge that for 
the least slip they will be condemned, and that they will 
be executed upon some trumped-up charge the moment they 
become superfluous. The Communists are the only people 
who retain the right to live in Russia, and they are only a 
small fraction of the population. As Zinovieff said, they 
have “‘a monopoly of legality.” The workmen, who are 
flattered into the illusion that the Soviet exists for them, 
come next to the Communists; but the bourgeoisie are ipso 
facto criminals, and are tolerated only as long as they are 
useful. Mr. Larsons tells many stories of experts who were 
shot for what is called ‘‘ Economic sabotage.” If the plant 
of a factory breaks down; if the estimates of a Government 
Department are wrong; if the State bank allows too much 
or too little credit; if an engineer cannot carry out some 
physically impossible order of a commissar; the culprit is 
dragged before a mock tribunal and condemned to death. 
The execution serves two purposes—to transfer the blame for 
the failure of the absurd “system” from the commissars 
to the “ counter-revolutionaries,” and to strike a general 
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terror. Thus Krylenko said in the notorious Schachty 
trial: 

** The aim of the case was to prove to all noxious persons 
who are still existing that the Soviet has not yet forgotten 
how to crush its enemies.” 


Such are the unfortunates who are now threatened in free 
England. If the Government allows these victims of the 
most horrid tyranny that ever existed in the world to be 
dragged to their death, they will share in its blood-guiltiness. 


THE insidious apologists for the Soviet Terror have some 
cant phrases which they repeat ad nauseum. One is that, 

after all, things are no worse than in the days 
That of the Tsar. This is a lie. The ancient 
Experiment ! régime had its faults and its brutalities; but 

was, generally speaking, a good-natured and 
easy, if corrupt and inefficient, Autocracy. Old Russia was 
in many respects as free and as happy a country as any in 
the world, and its occasional miscarriages of justice were 
not in any way comparable with the present tyranny. 
Another cant phrase is that these are the excesses of liberty 
and will presently correct themselves. This also is a lie: 
there is no liberty in Russia, nor is there any sign of improve- 
ment. Then there is—of all these cant phrases the most 
nauseating—that it is an “interesting experiment.” It is 
indeed an experiment—in vivisection, carried out by faddists 
and maniacs on the bodies of men, women, and children— 
on the weak, the helpless, and the innocent. It is with the 
criminals_responsible for such cruelties that Mr. Henderson 
has concluded his Trade Agreement, the main purpose of 
which is to extend to them the benefits of the Trades 
Facilities Act. 


Nauwas Pasa and his colleagues came over to England for 
what they could get. They were no doubt as much surprised 

as chagrined that their enemy, Mohammed 
The . Mahmud, should have secured so much from 
Delegation Mr. Henderson; but as it was he who got it 

they wanted more. Here, indeed, is a reason 
why they should get less, for whereas Mohammed Mahmud 
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was a respectable Egyptian, not friendly to England, but 
not violent in utterance, his successors are neither of his 
character nor of his restraint; they are, as he is, bitterly and 
implacably hostile, and more outspoken, and they deserve 
nothing at British hands—except the justice they have 
escaped. But whatever be the effects of the Mahmud- 
Henderson proposals, it was too much to expect that the 
Government who made them would recede from them; 
the only hope was that the Foreign Secretary, who had 
described them as “the extreme limit,’ would stand firm 
and yield nofurther ground. Itisnot, of course, the Egyptian 
people who have rejected the Egyptian proposals. They 
—poor devils—have never been consulted. They do not 
understand consultation. Although the proposals were pub- 
lished in August last they have never been put before the 
Chamber of Deputies, and if they were it would make no 
difference. 


So much for the delusion that by making such concessions 
we are satisfying ‘“‘ national aspirations’’ ; what we have 

done is to increase the power and the cupidity 
The Sudan of a clique, and chat clique came over to 
England in the hope that they could discredit other Egyptians, 
aggrandize themselves, and injure England by squeezing 
something further out of the British Government. In 
particular they want a return to the Condominium of 1899 
for the Sudan, despite the disastrous lessons of recent history. 
The presence of Egyptian troops in the Sudan has always 
meant intrigue and mutiny, as, for example, in the White 
Flag Society; moreover, it is always difficult to prevent the 
Sudani from forcibly expressing his contempt for his Egyptian 
visitors. But if the delegates do not get their way in the 
Sudan, we may expect to see them trying to reopen the 
question later on in the League of Nations—for they have 
learnt a good deal by watching Ireland. 


At the time of writing our information is that the Government, 

which has conceded so much that is loaded 
— with peril to Egypt and the British Empire, 
will refuse to go further. If this is so, there 
are some who hope that Nahas will refuse to accept an 
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agreement on these lines; but will stand firm and lay the 
blame for the loss of the Treaty on England. On the other 
hand, what Mr. Henderson would give is so much that he 
may accept it and go back to the congenial and profitable 
business of administration. The Wafd have already got 
things their own way, and have wreaked their vengeance on 
most of the officials who were either honest or friendly to 
this country. 


WE have got the Naval Conference over without a war, 
and that is something for which to be grateful; but there is 
y no doubt that it has left a good deal of ill- 
——— feeling behind. This was largely the fault 
of our histrionic Prime Minister, who rushed 
into the arms of Mr. Hoover and thereby gave the impression 
to Europe that England and America proposed to dictate 
to the Continent. A Naval Conference is not a gesture of 
peace, it is a measuring of weapons, and at the Washington 
Conference, although a great deal of war stuff was scrapped, 
high standards were authorized. The result was a great 
deal of extravagance—bigger building programmes than the 
nations might have undertaken if they had been left to 
themselves. 


In those times people still thought in “‘ days of the war’’: 
“* It will only cost one more day of the war ”’ was the favourite 
formula. Washington, especially, was in a 


are , mood of bounce and big building, and the 
pe result was seen in the standardizing of battle- 


ships and heavy cruisers at a tonnage which 
makes them a burden to every purse but itsown. The calibre 
of the guns was fixed on the same extravagant lines. Ever 
since the Washington Conference, statesmen have been trying 
to wriggle out of its commitments, and this last Conference 
was no more than an attempt to reduce the programme of 
the first. In other words, there might have been less building 
if there had been fewer conferences. 


THE extravagance of these Washington standards is sug- 
gested by the fact that between next year and 1936 
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the three chief Naval Powers would have been entitled 
to build twenty-six capital ships of 35,000 tons, each costing 
about £7,000,000, or £180,000,000 in all; with 
we ding guns of 16-inch calibre. Whether this enor- 
mous armament would or could have been 
built will always remain in doubt. The recent financial 
crisis in the United States no doubt sobered American ideas, 
and certainly England has no desire to compete on that 
Gargantuan scale. But the fact remains that the recent 
Conference removes the enormous liability imposed by the 
first. None of these ships will be built. The only capital 
ship to be put on the stocks, as far as is known, between now 
and 1936 will be a French battle cruiser to replace the 
wrecked La France and, incidentally, to answer the pocket 
battleship, Hrsatz-Preussen, built by Germany. 


In this matter of battleships there were hopes not only of a 
holiday and a “ speeding-up ” of the Washington program me, 

j but an agreement to reduce size and the calibre 
of Si - of guns. Great Britain favours battleships 
of 25,000 tons with 12-inch guns; Japan 
would accept ships of 25,000 tons but wants 14-inch guns; 
the United States will be content with nothing less than 
35,000-ton ships with 16-inch guns. Here, then, is a practi- 
cable scale by which to measure all those professions of peace 
of which we hear so much. If Washington would only agree 
to a smaller battleship, a great and continuous saving 
could be effected without any saciifice of relative strength 
and national security. It is fair to say that this question of 
size is less urgent now that the “ battleship holiday ” post- 
pones the building of capital ships for five years. 


Wuart, then, has the London Conference achieved ?—a battle- 
ship holiday and a speeding-up of the 1936 scale of 15-15-9 
i for Great Britain, the United States, and 
onion Japan. That, of course, is something material 
and substantial; but it could just as well 

have been done without any Conference at all. The Powers 
repented of Washington; they wanted a breathing-space in 
battleship-building, and they might have contrived it 
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without any fuss through the normal diplomatic channels. 
Mr. Alexander claims that the battleship holiday will save 
this country £50,000,000 between now and 1936; but that 
is on the hypothesis that the Washington quota of battle- 
ships would have been built if the Conference had not taken 
place. As for the saving due to the earlier disposal of three 
of our battleships, it is estimated at four millions sterling. 


FRANCE and Italy were the more willing to agree to these 
arrangements since they did not concern them; but in those 
Invidious! things which did concern them the Conference 

oe failed. In particular, they did not agree to 
the global arrangements in cruiser, destroyer, and sub- 
marine tonnage for the reason that Italy wants parity 
with France. That was the rock on which the Conference 
very nearly split, and it left Great Britain in an invidious 
position. For she had to choose between contenting her- 
self with the battleship agreement, or leaving France 
and Italy out of the agreement on cruisers, destroyers, 
and submarines. Out of her desire to please the United 
States, she has taken the latter course, and has concluded 
an exclusive agreement on these vital categories with Japan 
and America. Now this is all very well for the United States 
and Japan, since they have no neighbours—unless, indeed, 
China takes to building a Navy. But England, lying within 
close range of the European Continent, cannot afford to 
reckon without such hosts as France, Italy, Spain, Germany, 
and Soviet Russia. 


To conclude an agreement which excludes such considera- 
tions seems to us very doubtful policy. We are accustomed, 
’ for example, to build two destroyers to ever 
Reservations French submarine. How, then, can we aon 
clude an agreement limiting our destroyers without any 
security that France will not add to her submarine pro- 
gramme? According to Mr. Alexander, we are safeguarding 
ourselves with a reservation clause. But what does that 
clause mean? It means that if our neighbours expand their 
building programmes in any of these three categories we 
shall have to inform the United States and Japan that we 
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are forced to build more than our quota. These two Powers 
will naturally increase their programmes in the same pro-. 
portion. And we shall have the odium both of building 
against our neighbours and of forcing Japan and the United 
States to build also. In the circumstances it is easy to 
see what pressure will be brought upon the Board of Admiralty 
to ignore anything which upsets the arbitrary balance of the 
Three-Power Agreement. We think that our distinguished 
contributor, ‘‘ Custos,” was right when in our last issue he said 
that the only result to Great Britain of the Conference would 
be the exchanging of old friendships for new antagonisms, 


On April 7th, Mr. Greenwood, the Minister of Health, moved 

the second reading of a Housing Bill. The daily papers, 

9 ever sanguine, on the announcement of the 

Coates the Bill, had the headline ‘ Clearing the Slums,” 

and those papers which support the Govern- 

ment affected a great enthusiasm for the new measure, of 
which these are the principal features : 

Local Authorities are to be given new powers and are 
to be made to use them. There are to be “ Clearance Areas ” 
and ‘‘ Improvement Areas.” The owners of slum property 
are to be compelled to pull down condemned buildings “ by 
order.” Compensation is to be given, but on a scale that 
does not seem likely to work. Rents of new houses are to 
be fixed by the local authority. There are to be large 
Government subsidies for the new houses. 

No attempt is made to estimate the cost, and the Bill 
does not apply to Scotland. 

Mr. Greenwood is a doctrinaire Socialist, he belongs to 
the Intelligentsia of the Government, is a man of some 
ability and considerable power of work. These qualities are 
marred by a sort of rancour against people who happen to 
be born in the purple. There was some curiosity to know 
how he would deal with the constructive work, and his 
speech was listened to with great attentiveness, all the 
more so because in it Mr. Greenwood refrained from all 
party animus. He attributed the increase in slums mainly 
to the following reasons. Firstly our cumbersome legal 
system of land transfer. Then to the previous efforts of 
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the Ministry of Health, the grant placing too heavy a burden 
on the Authorities. Lastly to the fact that local authorities 
built as a rule only for present needs and with no eye to 
the future. He then introduced the Bill which contains the 
features enumerated previously. 


Mr. NEvILLE CHAMBERLAIN, Minister of Health in the 
Baldwin Government, one of the most successful adminis- 
} trators who have ever held office in this country 
8 , ere in any capacity, had a good deal to say in 
criticism of the clauses of the Bill, though he 
acknowledged the non-party tone of Mr. Greenwood’s speech. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s criticism dealt with the clauses for 
compensating, particularly property owners, who were to 
receive a very inadequate amount, and he greatly regretted 
the increased subsidy. In the description he gave of the 
slums, he did not differ with Mr. Greenwood, but he said 
the following: 


“The worst feature of the slums was overcrowding. If 
there were no overcrowding, the slum problem would be cut 
in half, and it was the recognition of that fact which had 
induced the local authorities since the War to concentrate 
nearly all their attention upon the provision of new houses.” 


Both the present and the former Ministers of Health 
agree on this point, as, we imagine, would most other people. 
Neither of them told the House of Commons during the 
debate why the slums were overcrowded. The usual answer, 
judging by the debate, would appear to be only that of 
shortage of houses; but is this the reason, or if it is one 
reason, are there not others? 


Tuer reason for the housing shortage itself is that it no 
longer pays to build houses for working people, and that 
p this class of property is subject to legislation 
eet, which makes it undesirable to own. This 
was beginning to be the case before the War, 

but the Rent Restriction Act hastened the process; and 
since the great increase in taxation has obliged Capitalists 
to seek higher return for their capital, the shortage of houses 
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has continued to create difficulties for the working classes 
in many parts of England. So much for housing shortage. 
But is the housing shortage responsible for the actual over- 
crowding; is there not some other reason for the tremendous 
increase in the “ slum habit’? We think there is, and that 
several of the newer “ social services” are to be blamed as 
the cause of the tremendous congestion of human beings 
often to be found gathered together in one area or even in 
one house. 


THE insurances come first as creators of crowding, for while 
they do not provide large sums to the insured individual, 
they give a family, where several working 
members live together, complete immunity 
from any form of poverty as long as the 
family remains under one roof. Thus working-class parents 
with a couple or three young children, or better still working 
children, can be indifferent as to whether they and their 
offspring lose their employment or not. But should the 
children leave home the case is very different. Unemploy- 
ment benefit for a couple is subsistence only. But the 25s. 
of an unemployed man with a wife, added to the 17s. of an 
unemployed son and 15s. of an unemployed daughter, makes 
the not at all uncomfortable sum of 57s. weekly, and if only 
a part of the family is out of work the case is even better. 
It is the same with Health Insurance. We have recently 
had our attention called to the abuses of this last “social 
service.” Sickness is no longer a burden, but provides a 
means of ease. Social workers nowadays will testify every 
time to the difficulty of getting families in overcrowded 
houses to move. Mothers of young people who are sleeping 
three in a bed, six in a room, mixed sexes, will generally not 
hear of the boys or girls leaving home and going to better 
conditions, for fear of losing their insurance value. In 
former times a landlord could deal with family overcrowding, 
or the taking in of too many lodgers, but the Rent Restric- 
tion Act removed his powers, with the result that we see 
both in town and in country. 


Ir is no use wondering at the parental shortsightedness 
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which keeps young people at home when they would be 
better away, we must face the conditions we 


Coutitions have ourselves created by our over-hasty 
Created social legislation and must realize that no 


mere provision of houses is going to alter 
the overcrowding. 

We say nothing of the slum-creating class who will in 
three months and by the most ingenious means turn a brand- 
new “Council”? house into a damp pigstye. They are 
numerous, but they can probably in time be recognized and 
segregated. The people we are speaking of are the class 
above the deliberate slum-creators on this grand scale. The 
overcrowding-by-choice-for-security class are the lower work- 
ing people, but not the lowest, they are the natural result 
of over-dole and over-help. 

We commend our readers to a very interesting article 
on the subject of Social Services and Real Wages, which 
shows how the latter are tending to subsidize wages. The 
figures are very interesting, and our contributor calculates 
that we have added 6} per cent. to wages by various means. 
There may be good reasons for believing that we have not 
got 64 per cent. more efficiency as a result. It may also 
be noted that the effect of the part payment of time wages 
by Government may in the end not be found to lead to 
better relations between Employers and Employed. 


OnE of the results of the breaking up, by over-taxation, of 
great estates, both in country and town, is that the cares 
; of ownership formerly exercised by a few 

people, who possessed large districts, and 
were able to consider them as a whole, have 

disappeared, either by many owners taking the place of one, 
or by the original owner being forced to destroy his own 
estate in order to satisfy the fantastic demands of the tax- 
gatherers. A general anarchy has set in, and no day passes 
but the newspapers bewail the passing of some beauty-spot 
into the hands of some “ developer,” or some fine building 
. into the maw of the breaker-up. The latest threat is to the 
Roman wall, where a quarry is projected. Londoners con- 
sider with sorrow the loss of the beauty of Park Lane, that 
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country road in the greatest town in the world, and the 
devastation in Portman Square is even more grievous. The 
Portman Estate was laid out a hundred and fifty years ago 
by the brothers Adam, and no finer example of town 
planning was ever carried out. It was carefully preserved 
until recently, but now the most beautiful square in London 
is destroyed by its symmetry. The west side is entirely 
replaced by a building far too big for the site, and the south 
side is being also partly destroyed and wrongly rebuilt. 
The reason for this vandalism is that owing to two deaths 
in the Portman family the taxation has been overwhelming. 
Under such circumstances the sale of their great country 
estate, Bryanston, which is now a school, was not enough, 
their London property has had to carry a load which neces- 
sitated higher buildings, with consequent loss of beauty 
and amenity. 

We all know the causes of these deplorable acts of 
vandalism that are going on all around us in London and 
the country, and the Grosvenor Houses and the Peace- 
havens are likely to increase unless we take action. But 
what action? It is not easy to devise one, and yet if we 
wait for “ Public Opinion” to be educated we shall lose 
more than we can afford, for not one person in a hundred 
cares two hoots for beauty at all, and not one in ten thousand 
knows, before the devastation occurs, that it is devastation, 
and that he is going to lose something that he cares about. 
Nothing is more indifferent beforehand than public opinion, 
even if it is afterwards sorry for the change for the worse. 

But if something had better be done, and soon, what 
had that something better be? We own that we look with 
misgiving on the Bill promised us by Mr. Greenwood for 
dealing with such a question as planning in town or country. 
We seem to see the army of officials who would go about 
all over England in motor-cars at our expense and the 
masses of “ by-laws ” they would invent for the discomfiture 
of Estate owners, and Mr. Greenwood’s Bill would presumably 
not touch Ancient Monuments. 


In our last number we urged that the psychological moment 
had come to arrest the then exploded Mahatma Gandhi. 
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Such moments do not tarry indefinitely. A month has 
passed and Gandhi is very much at large, and has re- 
e assembled his exploded person. The favour- 
‘7 gag able breeze of March dropped to a sullen calm. 
Our penny Press all thought it great fun. The 
Mahatma photographs well and he and his followers are 
good copy. But the more responsible newspapers became 
less amused. The Times of Monday, April 14th, hinted that 
there were renewed pufis of wind sufficient to wave the 
straws. But the wind had changed. The Indian Govern- 
ment’s ruse of offering passive resistance by passive inaction 
was less Machiavellian that had been supposed. Passive 
resistance seemed to be a good deal more active than passive 
inaction. Could it be, people said, that the Government of 
India feared to govetn? If it showed funk of Gandhi, that 
gentleman had plenty of brown brothers longing to rival 
him in displays of frightfulness. The Indian only really 
appreciates frightening the frightened, and Simla seemed to 
be only too willing to play the rédle. 

The straws representing the much-vaunted Indian 
Liberal Party were during April slowly but increasingly 
flapping Gandhi-wards. ‘Saving his face,” ‘‘ making his 
name,” is the one fundamental guiding principle of all 
Orientals and of all Moderates all over the world, and the 
Indian bas more flair for the winning side than the Western 
Moderate. The signs are ominous. Englishmen responsible 
for districts in India know that their hands are being tied 
from above. Were the Governnrent to cut these bonds and 
trust the men on the spot, Gandhi & Co. would make one 
joint explosion and they would remain exploded. But the 
* Johnny Head in Airiness ”’ of the first few weeks of April 
would either have lost us India, or else made life very 
unpleasant for the Indians. 

These were the anxious reflections of everyone who knew 
anything of the Indian Empire for several critical weeks, 
during which Gandhi was allowed to cavort round India, 
breaking the Salt Law and encouraging mobs and violence. 
The Indian Government arrested Gandhi’s son, various 
followers, and lots of rag-tag and bobtail. 

_ Riots in Calcutta were the alarming result, not because 
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the hooligan mob has any particular courage or resource, 
but because it is evident that, however poor the fighting 
qualities of the mob, the police are inadequate to deal with 
the situation. The police budget has been reduced recently 
and this is the result. The hospital was attacked and 
damaged and white women have been injured. There have 
been the usual attacks on tramways and British buildings. 
In a weighty article in the Sunday Times of April 20th, 
Lord Meston points out that these demonstrations are 
demonstrations ‘‘ against weakness.” What that weakness 
springs from we refer our readers to Lord Lloyd’s profoundly 
interesting article in this issue. 

The Viceroy is at last taking action to deal with the 
disorder. This was not done until, on April 19th, an armed 
attack had been made at Chittagong, where the rioters 
stormed the railway and police arsenal and killed several 
people, including two Englishmen. The arsenal was gutted 
and the arms it contained destroyed. The rioters were fully 
equipped with modern arms, while the police were under- 
armed. 

It took this outrage to make the Indian Government 
move, but now steps, considered adequate to ensure safety, 
have at last been taken. Chittagong is said to be a Com- 
munist centre, it is therefore inexplicable that it was not 
better garrisoned. 


THE Empire in India was built up and held by the virile 
English who went out from the Home Country. It can only 

be sustained by men of the same stamp, 
ae Levee having the same sense of the value of their 
mission and service. They can only keep their faith if they 
are supported by the English in England. If the Home 
Country fails them, they cannot hold India for the Empire. 
Weakness here means weakness there. Weakness on our 
part in Indian administration means that the whole huge 
Empire will fall into the welter of Anarchy from which we 
rescued it many generations ago. As with the Roman 
Empire, so with ours. The provinces would hold their 
virility after we had lost ours, but they could not hold 
together for long—the lapse into Anarchy would be inevitable. 
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It is only in England in general and London in particular 
that one is assailed with the awful doubt as to whether we 
are a really first-class Power. The anemic thinking prevalent 
amongst many people between twenty and forty (of 
whom the writer is one) is quite appalling. We suspect 
that its centre is the abuse of the once lovely words “love ” 
and “understanding.” Once they meant striving for the 
almost unattainable, now they are used as the golden excuse 
for abandoning all order and above all, responsibility. 

In private life they mean “ why shouldn’t I do what 
I like?” in public life “why shouldn’t he do as he likes?” 
or to put it in terms of politics, “as we refuse to govern 
ourselves, what right have we to govern other people?” 
That is the base of the present dry-rot at home. The result 
has been that we were literally shot out of Ireland, are now 
being negotiated out of Egypt, and about to be “ salted” 
out of India. A young British official in a big Government 
Department was talking of his experiences in the Egyptian 
agitations in Cairo during the years between the Armistice 
and the murder of Sir Lee Stack. He said, ‘‘ It was terrible. 
Law and order were a mockery. We must never let it 
happen again. We must clear out.” It is wiser to abandon 
in good order than to have a sauve qui peut, but are we yet 
aware that this alternative will soon be our only choice? 


THE VALLEY OF DECISION 


“THE first need of human society is to be governed. If a 
politician does actually succeed in governing, he thereby 
produces some good, no matter how he governs. His laws 
may not be founded on strict justice; but the probability 
that they will be enforced by his strong hand is something 
to be thankful for: an escape by so much from anarchy.” 
Thus writes the author of The Endless Adventure, and he is 
dealing in particular with England, or at least with European 
conditions. If these statements are to be made applicable 
to the East, they require to be translated into more emphatic 
language. In India, for whose political welfare we are 
responsible, firm government is the only base on which such 
welfare can be built. It is equally true that a clear and 
consistent policy is the only basis upon which firm govern- 
ment can rest. 

A saving grace of the scheme of reform introduced by 
Mr. Montagu was that it at least provided such a policy—a 
clear, consistent policy, upon which the system of govern- 
ment subsequently established could act. The weakness 
inherent in the present position is that that policy has since 
been allowed to become completely obscured; it has not 
been reaffirmed, nor has any alternative policy been set up 
in its place. And all this lapse has occurred in the short 
space of a few recent months. 

The policy which inspired the Reform Scheme was 
announced in August 1917, and was as follows: 


“The increasing association of Indians in every branch 
of the Administration and the gradual development of self- 
governing institutions with a view to the progressive realiza- 
tion of responsible government in India as an integral part 
of the British Empire.” 

“TI would add,” the announcement continues, ‘‘ that 
progress in this policy can only be achieved by successive 
stages. The British Government and the Government of 
India, on whom the responsibility lies for the welfare and 
advancement of the Indian peoples, must be judges of the 
time and measure of each advance, and they must be guided 
by the co-operation received from those upon whom new 
opportunities of service will thus be conferred, and by the 
extent to which it is found that confidence can be reposed 
in their sense of responsibility.” 
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That policy, clear in its definition of the ultimate goal 
and of the essential conditions precedent, was behind the 
Reforms Scheme, and behind the appointment of the Statu- 
tory Commission which is soon to report. Is there any 
ground for believing that the same policy is still the policy 
of the British Government? And if it is not, is any policy 
at all discernible in the recent acts and pronouncements of 
Government? 

The purpose of the Statutory Commission was to provide 
the British Government with material for deciding what 
measure of co-operation has actually been received in the 
new conditions, and what sense of responsibility has been 
shown. There was therefore ground for arguing that a non- 
party Commission of members of the British Parliament 
was the best body to carry out this purpose. In a Com- 
mission composed of Indian and English members, the 
Indian members would hardly be expected to enter with 
unprejudiced minds upon the task of assessing the precise 
degree of co-operation which they themselves had provided, 
or the confidence which could be reposed in their own sense 
of responsibility. The case for such a Commission and for 
the exclusion of Indians was well argued at the time, and 
was indeed difficult to combat, if the premise was accepted 
that His Majesty’s Government was to be the sole judge 
of what further advance was possible or advisable. This 
premise had been clearly laid down in the Declaration of 
1917, and was an essential condition of the grant of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. But Indians, under the 
influence of Mr. Gandhi’s doctrine, have always done their 
best to belittle its importance, and disregard all considera- 
tions which arise from it. There are many students of 
Indian affairs who believe, and with much justification, 
that the exclusion of Indians from the Statutory Commission 
was a tactical error and an unnecessary affront to the sensi- 
bility of Moderate Indian opinion. asecun that may be, 
there was, as has been pointed out above, a strong case for 
such exclusion; and the decision once taken, there was no 
shadow of advantage to be gained by endeayours to qualify 
its political effects. The “ affront” inflicted was a personal 
one to many of the Moderate leaders as well as a general 
affront to Indian political opinion. Even if its effects could 
ever be really modified by subsequent action, in this par- 
ticular case such a result could only be produced by receding 
from the fundamental position upon which the original 
decision had been based. In other words, any attempt to 
modify the disadvantages arising was bound to obscure the 
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true position, to weaken the case for the original decision, 
and at the same time to make the affront appear more 
glaring by the admission that it had not really been justified. 
Yet this is exactly what the Government did, and it produced 
all the effects that might have been expected. 

They did not maintain their original and _ perfectly 
justifiable position that Parliament had the sole respon- 
sibility for deciding what constitutional changes were 
desirable in India, and that a Parliamentary Commission 
was the only body capable of investigating and reporting 
whether the essential conditions for constitutional advance 
had been fulfilled. Instead, they announced that they 
would associate with this body Committees of Indians 
selected from the various Indian Legislative bodies, who 
would sit jointly with the Commission and have the same 
right of reporting to Parliament. They justified this decision 
by the most unconvincing process of reasoning. The result 
was that individual Moderate leaders were more incensed 
than ever by the treatment meted out to them; for if Indians 
could sit side by side with the Commission and report to 
Parliament, what reason except jealousy or malice was left 
why they could not sit as members inside the Commission 
and submit, if necessary, a minority Report. And at the 
same time they were provided with an admirable means of 
working off their hostility; for had not the British Govern- 
ment now admitted by implication, and were they not there- 
fore justified in asserting, that the conditions laid down were 
unimportant, and that they had as much right to judge of 
the time and measure of their own advance as the British 
Parliament had. 

Even this mistake was not fatal, and there was still 
time for those in authority to consolidate their position 
again and hold the advantages they yet possessed. But 
they evidently overrated the importance of an error which 
was at most tactical, and were determined at whatever cost 
to repair it, irreparable though it now clearly was. 

The Simon Commission had completed its inquiries in 
India, and had received a large measure of co-operation, 
and had generally established a considerable success against 
the efforts of the Extremists and the discontented Moderate 
leaders to boycott and hamper their work. In fact, the 
obstacles created appeared to have been surmounted; when 
suddenly the British Government announced that after the 
Commission’s Report had been published, and before the 
Government took any decisions upon it, a Conference was to 
be held in London, to which the Rulers of the Indian States, 
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and representatives of all shades of opinion in India, in- 
cluding the Extremists, would be invited. There they were 
to discuss with the British Government what alterations 
were necessary in the Constitution of India. 

Ifthis wasan attempt to win over the Extremist opponents 
of the Commission, it was bound to fail ignominiously and, 
in fact, did so fail. The Congress at Lahore immediately 
afterwards declared tumultuously for complete independence, 
and Mr. Gandhi’s civil disobedience campaign is commencing. 

If its purpose was to win over Moderate opinion to the 
support of the Simon Commission, it has failed in this direc- 
tion also, for Moderate opinion is coming to the Conference 
determined, if we may believe the many resolutions its 
leaders have proposed, and the published opinion of the 
Pundit Malaviya, to press for the immediate grant of 
Dominion Status, and it is hardly to be expected that that 
is what the Simon Commission will recommend. 

If its purpose was to drive a wedge between Extremists 
and Moderates, it was to say the least of it unnecessary, for 
the Extremists, by their outrageously foolish demands, could 
have been relied on to produce that result on their own 
initiative. 

But that the declaration should have failed of its purpose 
is not by any means the least of the charges that can be 
brought against it. The worst injury it has inflicted is 
that it has made everything uncertain. It is impossible 
to reconcile with the policy upon which the Reforms were 
instituted. Yet no alternative to that policy has been dis- 
cussed or announced: and the result is a bewildering absence 
of policy, so that nobody, not even those most responsible, 
seem to know where we are going. For it now appears that 
for all practical purposes the Statutory Commission has been 
superseded in its function of principal adviser to Govern- 
ment by a body of which all the members will be represen- 
tatives of India —— in Conference with the British 
Government. Who will be the protagonists at this Con- 
ference? The Government of this country, who have by 
the implications of recent policy minimized as far as possible 
their duty and their responsibility of being the judges in 
this matter: the politicians of British India, of whom the 
most vocal and the most experienced in politics have 
declared their intention to demand full responsible Govern- 
ment immediately: or the Princes of India whose demands, 
as recently announced by themselves, are for self-preservation 
and for a severe limitation upon intervention in their affairs 
by the Government of British India. 
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We may be sure that among these formidable spokesmen 
the voice of the many minority communities, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the Mahommedans, will be little heard; 
numerous though they are, and paramount as is their 
importance. And from a Conference representing so many 
different races, creeds, and social strata, and so many cross- 
currents of interests, where some will speak with the authority 
of independent rulers, some with the voice of experienced 
politicians, and some will be outcasts—from such a Con- 
ference what elucidation of views can be expected? The 
whole idea might have been specially designed to create 
confusion and obscurity. 

What, then, is the position of the Conference? And how 
far will its decisions carry weight? If the Conference is to 
be advisory only in capacity, it will be asked why was not 
the advice of the Committees of the Assembly and the 
Provincial Legislatures which sat with the Simon Com- 
mission considered sufficient? These bodies were composed 
of the representatives of India, duly elected upon the existing 
franchise. Must we then presume that the Conference is 
to take a share in the decision also? If so, how much share? 
And if so, what becomes of the conditions solemnly laid 
down ten years ago, and of the responsibility of the British 
Government for the advancement and welfare of the Indian 
peoples? How much of that responsibility does the present 
Government mean to retain? 

Where can one find in all this one single point on which 
the bewildered mind of the man in the street can stand firm 
for a moment and make a survey? ‘“‘Multitudes, multitudes 
in the Valley of Decision,” cried the prophet Amos—and 
so may we; for how can India, whose political health, as 
much or more than most countries, depends upon the steadi- 
ness and firm certainty of governmental policy, be expected 
to survive such a distracting conflict of tendencies and 
intentions ? 


LLOYD 
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SOCIAL SERVICES AND REAL WAGES 


‘The workman is now insured against ill-health, unemployment, accident, 
old age, and blindness, and provision is also made for his widow and orphans. .. . 
Ido not propose to attempt any statistical measure of the value of these services, 
but I think it relevant to point out that they play a substantial part in improving 
the standard of life ot the workman and lightening the burden on his wages.” — 
Report of Court of Enquiry (Lord Macmillan) into Wool Textile Dispute. 


In the coming months much more will be heard of the above 
statement. The principle underlying it is bound to be 
applied far beyond the immediate dispute in the wool tex- 
tile industry, and not the least of Lord Macmillan’s services 
to industry is his frank and courageous declaration that 
what are known as “the social services”? cannot be dis- 
regarded as an element in real wages. 

One can fully appreciate why, in the particular case, his 
Lordship attempted no statistical estimate of what the 
social services are really worth. Whatever figure he might 
have arrived at would have been open to serious dispute, 
and the whole value of his Report might have been lost in 
relatively sterile discussions between statisticians and eco- 
nomists. But clearly the general question cannot be allowed 
to rest where it is. It is to the interests of all concerned that 
some endeavour should be made to reckon up the value of 
the social services and settle whether it is a case of pounds 
or shillings or pence. ‘‘ Golden guesses”? may suit science, 
but they cause trouble in industrial negotiations. 

Admittedly the task will not be easy, and where Lord 
Macmillan feared (or better, was wise enough not) to tread 
the writer will not rush in. That is a rdle much more appro- 
priate to the Cabinet Committee which, it is stated, is review- 
ing all the social services with a view to co-ordination, or to 
the newly created Economic Advisory Committee. This 
article must be confined to showing what the general problem 
is, to referring to some of the major difficulties, and to 
demonstrating that their solution will be of real practical 
value. 

The general thesis as put by Lord Macmillan is that, 
whereas in former times the prudent workman had to make 
voluntary provision out of his own individual wages for 
various eventualities, these are now met by social services 
which have been either instituted or greatly expanded since 
the war. 
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The particular conclusion come to by his Lordship is 
that “‘the average woollen operative has not only received 
an increase in wage rates substantially greater than the rise 
in the cost of living, but also has greatly expanded social 
services at his disposal.” 

Wage comparisons are generally made on the basis of 
pre-war wages and adjusted to meet the increased cost of 
living. They are of necessity only very approximate, partly 
because of the inaccuracy inherent in wage generalizations, 
and partly because the factors involved in arriving at the 
Ministry of Labour Cost of Living index number are very 
much in dispute. In default of a better, however, it must be 
accepted, and, on this basis, the general position may be 
stated as a post-war increase in the cost of living of 61 per 
cent. and a corresponding increase in wages of from 70 to 75 
per cent. Naturally, this is the most general of generaliza- 
tions, trying to strike an average between the extreme cases 
of the lower grade railway porter whose increase is 130 per 
cent. and the shipwright whose increase is 42 per cent. Taken 
for what they are worth, these averages show that over the 
whole range of occupations real wages are 3 per cent. to 6 per 
cent. above the pre-war figure. This, it should be noted, is 
for time-workers working full time. In other words, it 
ignores short time. It equally leaves out of account the 
difference between time rates and actual earnings, and is 
therefore a very considerable under-estimate when we 
remember that piece-work is more prevalent now than it 
was in 1914. 

There are two additional qualifications, viz. the general 
post-war reduction in the number of hours of work in the 
regular week, and—what we are primarily concerned with 
now—the expansion of social services. If hours decreases 
be taken into account, wages are approximately 100 per cent. 
above the pre-war level. This means an increase in leisure 
and in cultural opportunities, but not in real wages, except 
overtime. 

Social services are in a quite different category. ‘“ They 
play a substantial part in improving the standard of life of 
the workman and lightening the burden on his wages.” 
Incidentally they give him a sense of security which cannot 
adequately be measured in money alone. 

What, then, are these “‘ social services”? It is a phrase 
which, like so many others in daily use in industrial dis- 
cussion, has no fixed connotation. Let us start with the 
list of services as recognized in the annual Parliamentary 
White Paper on “ Public Social Services (Total Expenditure 
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under certain Acts of Parliament). This list comprises 
Unemployment and Health Insurance; Widows’, Orphans’, 
and contributory and non-contributory Old Age Pensions; 
War Pensions; Education; Poor Relief; Public Health; 
Housing; Reformatory and Industrial Schools; Inebriates, 
Lunacy and Mental Deficiency; Unemployed Workmen Acts. 
Comprehensive as it is, it yet omits one of the earliest and 
most important of all, Workmen’s Compensation, because 
that service involves no Exchequer payment. 

Taking the most recent of these returns, and adding 
Workmen’s Compensation (and also Health Insurance and 
the partial scheme of Unemployment Insurance which, 
though introduced before the war, were subsequent to 1911, 
which is the year selected by the return) we get the following 
figures to show the magnitude of these Public Social Services 
and their post-war expansion:— 


Pre-war (1911) ax .. £95,000,000 
Post-war (1928) .. £388,000,000 


Whether or not we are growing two blades of grass where 
one grew before, we have quadrupled the cost of our Social 
Services. Small wonder that the Lord Privy Seal can say 
without fear of contradiction: “‘ There is no country in the 
world where the Social Services are on a higher scale than in 
this country.” 

This staggering total, which comes perilously near to 
half of the national income, includes £57 millions for War 
Pensions and £94 millions for Education. These are un- 
doubtedly Social Services in a wide sense, but our imme- 
diate purpose is to get some idea of a fair evaluation of 
social services as a factor in wages. Whatever are selected 
as ‘‘industrial”’ social services would be open to criticism on 
one ground or another. Let us assume that Lord Macmillan’s 
enumeration is the most justifiable. “‘The workman,” 
he says, ‘‘is now insured against ill-health, unemploy- 
ment, accident, old age, and blindness, and provision is 
also made for his widow and orphans. In addition, money 
from public sources is provided in connection with the health 
of mothers and children and the prevention and treatment 
of disease, as well as for the relief of the destitute and the 
care of the physically or mentally infirm.” 

The cost of these services, taking the most recent figures 
available for post-war and 1911 (or later, when the service 
was initiated later) for pre-war, works out approximately in 
this way: 
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Pre-War. Post-War. 


Contributory Services : In Millions. 
Health Insurance .. 
Unemployment Insurance aie 54 
Widows’, Orphans’, and Old Age (65 

to 70) Pensions ry. 33 

Paid by Parliamentary Vote, my 
Old Age Pensions (70) 8 34 
Hospitals, Maternity and Child Welfare 3: 10 

Paid wholly by Employers : 

Workmen’s Compensation 12 
Totals in 226 


We are therefore spending £167 millions more on indus- 
trial social services than in 1913. Part of this may be attri- 
buted to the decreased purchasing power of money. It is 
interesting to see that the proportion of 4 to 1 is the same as 
for the larger totals of the annual Parliamentary return we 
have referred to above. Nor is there any reason to believe 
that £226 millions (only £10 millions short of last year’s total 
Income Tax yield) is the top figure. The Unemployment 
Fund debt rises week by week; the Government informed 
the House of Commons when it passed its Pensions Bill last 
year that it was only an instalment; hostility to raising the 
school-leaving age may, in some quarters, be met by main- 
tenance allowances; and the air is thick with tentative sug- 
gestions for a general scheme of family allowances. 

The next question is whether it is legitimate to treat 
these services as a supplement to wages, and, if so, to what 
extent. As to the legitimacy there can, in ‘general, be no 
serious dispute. Each and all of the services insures the 
worker against a risk. In its absence he would have to make 
his own provision. The provision of public services raises 
an issue of national policy which each country has to decide 
for itself. The choice lies between the two extremes of 
social services and somewhat reduced wages on the one 
hand, and no general services but personal provision by 
means of enhanced wages on the other. The choice may be 
unconscious, and it does not follow that one is right and the 
other wrong. But, wisely or unwisely, wittingly or unwit- 
tingly, it would seem that Great Britain has decided on a 
policy of all-embracing social service. Of that policy she is, 
as the Lord Privy Seal has pointed out, the example par 
excellence. Her example is followed—in some cases afar 
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off—by Europe in general. Indeed, since the beginning of 
the year, social insurance has precipitated political crises in 
three countries—Germany, France, and the Irish Free State. 

The United States, on the other hand, is the supreme 
exponent of the high wage and no social service policy. She 
knows no compulsory social service except Workmen’s Com- 
pensation. Her position, however, is somewhat special, not 
least because of the infinitely greater mobility of her labour, 
both geographically and occupationally. 

The extent to which these industrial social services are a 
supplement to real wages is a much nicer problem. The 
probability is that it varies from trade to trade, from service 
to service, and possibly from district to district. To reach 
even the roughest of general approximations one or two 
guiding principles must be settled. Three of the seven 
services, for instance, are contributed to by the workpeople 
direct. It seems just to deduct such contributions from the 
total. The sources of revenue of the seven are, in millions, 
approximately: 


Pre-War. Post-War. Increase. 


Workpeople 38 29 
Employers .. 52 36 
Parliament and Rates .. 34 136 102 


Our analysis is therefore concerned with the increases of 
£36 millions and £102 millions met by the employers of the 
country and by national and local monies, and which are far 
in excess of the increase justified by decrease in the purchas- 
ing power of our money. What do these increases represent 
in the shape of wage increases none the less real if concealed ? 

No final and conclusive answer is statistically possible. 
Our purpose is not to reach any accurate figure, but to show 
that the figure, whatever it may be proved to be, is a sub- 
stantial one. Let us, at the outset, list a series of necessary 
assumptions: 

(1) That the benefit of the seven services is enjoyed 
almost exclusively by the 16,000,000 persons who are insured 
for National Health, or by their dependents. 

(2) That each of these 16 millions (man, woman, and 
juvenile) has a potentially equal opportunity of deriving 
benefit from these services: and that their general average 
annual wage is £104. 

(3) That of the £102 millions post-war increase in public 
money payments, not more than one-third is subscribed by 
the insured workpeople. 


~ 
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On these three assumptions, the justice of which we must 
shortly examine, the post-war increase in the seven services 
costs employers per worker 45s. per year, and Parliament 
and local rates 85s. This total of 130s. comes to 2s. 6d. per 
week or, on the basis of a general average wage (men and 
women and juveniles) of 40s. per week, 6} per cent. of wages. 
And, at the risk of kicking an open door, we must repeat that 
this figure takes no account of such services as housing, which 
increases wages indirectly by subsidizing rents, or education; 
and also deducts the total pre-war service cost, the total 
workpeople’s direct contributions, and, in addition, one-third 
of the post-war contributions increase from national and 
local public funds. Without these last deductions the total 
cost of the seven industrial services would be not 6} per cent. 
but 132 per cent. 

In wage negotiations 6} per cent. is a formidable figure. 
The 1928 cut in railway wages was only 2} per cent. More- 
over, 6} per cent. is only a general average figure (crude almost 
to the point of grotesqueness), and in some trades the per- 
centage could quite probably be doubled. Inapplicability to 
particular cases is the penalty of generalization. 

Few will quarrel with the first assumption that the 
health-insured population and their families have the almost 
exclusive enjoyment of the social service benefits. This is 
evidently true of Health Insurance itself, of Unemployment 
Insurance, and of Contributory Pensions Insurance. All 
manual workers must be health-insured, and it is naturally 
the manual workers who form almost the entire claimants 
for workmen’s compensation. In the same way the over- 
whelming majority of the destitute and pensioners over 70 
are those who were or are insured or their dependents. The 
first assumption therefore seems to be justified. 

The second assumption that the benefits are evenly 


spread over the 16 million, is open to divers exception, for 


example, on the ground of sex, trade, or service. As regards 
sex, women draw smaller benefits for health and unemploy- 
ment than do men, and also for compensation, because this is 
a proportion of wages and their wages are less. As regards 
service, a good illustration is provided by the fact that farm 
workers and domestic workers are not as yet within the 
scheme of unemployment insurance at all. 

But it is when the insured population is taken, trade by 
trade, that we find the most striking disproof of the assump- 
tion that all benefit equally from every social service. Unem- 
ployment insurance leaps to the mind at once. The rates of 
unemployment are 5°7 per cent. in paint-manufacture and 
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electrical engineering, and 5°9 per cent. in printing and book- 
binding: the general average is 13-1 per cent.: the rate in 
iron and steel is 22-7 per cent., in shipbuilding and ship- 
repairing 24-6 per cent., in cotton 24-2 per cent., and in 
docks and harbours 33-5 per cent. Quite obviously the ship- 
builders and the dockers as a trade get more directly from 
this service than do the printers. There are, however, many 
compensating factors. Mining, for example, at one time 
suffered very little from unemployment, but later the con- 
trary was true. Then again the railway workers draw rela- 
tively little money from the Labour Exchange (many of 
them are indeed so permanent in their employment that they 
are specially and completely exempted from the insurance 
scheme), but this is balanced by the very large sums which 
they draw for accident compensation. 

Social insurance has been made applicable to all trades 
without differential rates of premium. This is because all 
trades are to some extent interdependent, because it is in 
practice extremely difficult to draw the boundary lines 
between one trade and another, and because of the absence 
of any reliable statistical data upon which to base the differ- 
ential rates. Perhaps in the same way as equal contribu- 
tions are exacted, we may be allowed to assume that equal 
benefits may be derived. No doubt it would be possible to 
get out figures for specified grades of workpeople, but that is 
far beyond the scope of the present article. 

The third assumption, that the wage-earner does not pay 
more than one-third of the post-war increase contributed 
from national and local public funds, is a sheer guess. The 
writer is not aware of any reliable figures showing how much 
indirect taxation is paid by the 16 million insured workpeople 
for beer and spirits, patent medicines, mineral waters, enter- 
tainments, post office facilities, etc., etc.; but probably the 
guess is not ungenerous, for it is known that they pay only a 
very negligible fraction of the nation’s direct taxation. 

We therefore remain, on the “Old Bill better ’oles ” 
principle, with our estimate of 6} per cent., or 1s. 3d. in the 
pound. It would be possible, and indeed necessary, to work 
out a much closer approximation when the case of any 
specific trade is in consideration. But, apart from the 
interests of employers and workpeople, the nation as a whole 
should take a much livelier interest in what it spends on 
social services. It is a branch of public expenditure which is 
rarely axed or even pruned, and the public should see to it 
that it is not merely blossoming but bearing edible fruit. 
The purpose of this article will have been achieved if it has 
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been brought home that Lord Macmillan was abundantly 
justified in pointing out that the fruit takes the shape of a 
real increase in wages—that the social services heighten 
the worker’s standard of life and lighten his personal burdens. 
Any statistical estimate is open to dispute. There should be 
some sort of official examination of a matter of such real and 
practical national importance. Why not by an expert 
committee of the Economic Advisory Council? 


C. T. Epa@ar 
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THE TOTE 
REMINISCENCE AND FORECAST 


THE immediate cause of the promotion of the Racecourse 
Betting Bill two years ago was the drying up of the sources 
of revenue by which racing is maintained, due to diminished 
attendance at race meetings, which had become acute after 
the Betting Duty came into operation. But these happen- 
ings had only emphasized the desirability of a wider and more 
equitable distribution of the burden of maintaining the sport 
and of reform in the conditions under which it was carried 
on, both of which had been seen to exist by close observers 
for years past. Prices of admission had to be maintained at 
a high level in order to keep prizes at a figure in any way 
commensurate with the great cost of racing to the owners, 
who, in addition to the money given by the racecourses, 
themselves provided a large part of the prizes for which they 
raced; while poor value was given to the public for the money 
paid for admission. The stands and arrangements on most 
courses were out of date, and people using the enclosures, 
except those reserved for members of the Clubs, were deaf- 
ened by the bookmakers themselves and jostled and made 
uncomfortable by their runners. The remedy for these 
things was to regulate the conditions under which the betting 
takes place, and to cause it to contribute to the maintenance 
of the sport and thus provide funds for the much-needed 
improvements. This had already been done with the happiest 
results in other countries, notably in France, Australia, 
and India. 

The Jockey Club’s decision to promote a Bill to alter the 
betting laws was not arrived at without considerable search- 
ing of heart. Formed in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century to regulate their own sport by gentlemen who 
trained and raced their horses on Newmarket Heath, the 
Club’s rules had gradually been adopted by all courses in the 
country; and for a hundred years the Club and its Stewards 
had governed the sport of horse-racing and, less directly, the 
considerable industries dependent on it. This task had been 
carried out with rare appeal to the courts, and with no 
other sanction than that which was derived from the con- 
fidence of the racing world. How would such an institution, 
Venetian in its autocracy and constitution, fare at the hands 
of a democratic House of Commons? Was it not likely 
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that its objects would be misunderstood and perhaps mis- 
represented? Such were some of the doubts which were felt 
by myself, and no doubt by other members of the Jockey 
Club, and of the National Hunt Committee, the younger, 
but similarly constituted, body which controls steeple- 
chasing. 

The betting laws were chaotic and almost incomprehen- 
sible. The legality of betting on racecourses, without which 
racing on a large scale could not survive for a single year, 
rested on a decision, given in the House of Lords in the 
Kempton Park case, that Tattersalls’s ring is not a place to 
which people resort for the purpose of betting. This mani- 
fest absurdity was the means by which the highest tribunal 
had found an escape from the impasse created by a series of 
legal decisions interpreting the Betting Act of 1853—an Act 
passed with the object of suppressing the betting-houses 
which at that time existed in great numbers in the large 
towns, which were the daily resort of persons of bad character 
and were generally considered to constitute a public scandal. 
The speeches of Lord Palmerston and of Sir Alexander 
Cockburn, the only ones recorded in Hansard, made it clear 
that the Act was meant to apply to betting-houses and 
nothing else, but the ambiguous use of the word “ place” 
in one of its clauses had led the courts to extend its applica- 
tion to racecourses. 

Legal advice was to the effect that, under the Kempton 
Park decision, betting as it was ordinarily carried on between 
bookmakers and the public on a racecourse was legal; the 
theory being that the owners of a racecourse sold tickets 
giving admission to its enclosures without any knowledge of 
whether the purchasers intended to bet or not, and that 
consequently it could not be held that they were keeping a 
gaming-house or “ place”’; while the bookmakers—having 
no definite and fixed “ pitch ”—could not be held to use a 
“* place,” and their customers could not be held to resort to 
a “place” which did not exist. But any attempt by the 
racecourse owners to make a special charge to bookmakers or 
to regulate the conditions under which they carried on their 
business would have involved a recognition of the obvious 
fact that they frequented the enclosures for the purpose of 
betting, and would thus have destroyed the protection given 
by the Kempton Park decision. The setting up of the 
buildings necessary for the totalisator would more certainly 
have been held to establish a place, and would also have 
brought those responsible within the scope of the Vagrancy 
Act of 1868. It was, therefore, clear that it would not be 
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possible to do what was desired unless the law was altered. 
The Government were approached and answered, through 
Mr. Churchill, that they would not themselves introduce 
legislation but would give facilities for a Private Member’s 
Bill dealing with the matter if that became necessary. 

To decide to promote a Bill was one thing; to secure its 
passage into law was another. The House of Lords seemed 
likely to be favourable to the proposals, as most of its mem- 
bers had seen for themselves the success, from every point 
of view, of the totalisator in other countries; but the task of 
persuading the House of Commons promised to be a more 
difficult one. By great good fortune the man to do it was 
forthcoming in Major Ralph Glyn, the Member for the 
Abingdon division. He was already interested in the 
subject, and had, indeed, intended to introduce a Bill himself. 
He possesses all the qualities necessary for the difficult work 
of putting a Private Member’s Bill through Parliament, 
including phenomenal luck in the ballot. To his skilful 
pilotage more than to any other cause the passage of the Bill 
was due. There were two narrow squeaks. The first was 
when the Bill was considered in the House of Commons on 
Second Reading. It is notoriously difficult to keep the 
supporters of a Bill in the House on a Private Member’s 
Friday afternoon. The keenest and most vigilant of 
amateurs lack the authority wielded by the regular Whips. 
A very good house had been kept all day, the closure had 
been carried, and the Second Reading had been agreed to by 
a majority of 15. Then came a motion that the Bill be 
committed to a Committee of the whole House, the passage 
of which meant certain death, as the necessary time would 
not have been available. The call of the week-end had 
claimed 21 of the Bill’s supporters, who had left immediately 
they had voted on Second Reading, but fortunately 8 of its 
opponents had yielded to the same lure, and the motion was 
defeated by 2 votes. The other peril arose through the 
obstruction the Bill encountered in Committee. It was 
before the standing committee for eleven days, the proceed- 
ings occupy 568 columns of Hansard, and Parliamentary 
time was almost exhausted when it at last returned to the 
House. But the Government’s promise of “facilities”? was 
faithfully kept, although it involved several days’ extension 
of the session; and at long last the Third Reading was 
carried. I had been charged by the Jockey Club with the 
duty of looking after the Bill, and was constantly in atten- 
dance when it was under discussion. To one without much 
experience of the House of Commons the proceedings in 
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committee, though almost insufferably tedious at times, 
provided an interesting study. The only means by which 
obstruction can be countered in the House of Commons is the 
closure, which chairmen are rightly chary of allowing, as it 
involves the immediate putting of the question and stops all 
discussion, relevant or irrelevant. There is no counterpart 
in the House of Commons to the straightforward method by 
which the flow of unduly prolix oratory can be stemmed in 
the House of Lords. It is not in order to move “ that the 
honourable member be no more heard.” Further, the 
standing orders of the House fix the quorum of a Standing 
Committee at 20. This would not appear to be an undue 
demand on a body with a membership of 60, but in practice 
it means that at least 20 of the supporters of a measure must 
be in constant attendance—a severe tax on men who have to 
sit early and late in the House itself and have their own 
affairs to attend to. If their number drops to 18, all the 
opponents save one leave the room, and he who remains calls 
attention to the fact that only 19 Members are present. 
Thus is the path of obstruction made easy. 

The sources from which the opposition to the Bill was 
drawn were strangely diverse—some might have been 
expected to be mutually antagonistic. The most easily 
comprehensible was the idea that the Bill’s passage would 
be an encouragement to gambling. As it proposed to allow 
a method of betting which was then illegal, this was an 
obvious line of argument. But, as what it was proposed to 
allow had been shown, whenever it had been adopted, to be 
a better and more wholesome way of carrying on this general 
practice, such arguments were not more convincing than 
those of a teetotaller would be who advocated the sale of 
wood alcohol in preference to sound whisky on the ground 
that it would discourage drinking. Another straightforward 
school of thought, though one was surprised to find it in 
alliance with that just mentioned, was that which sought to 
protect the bookmakers against the competition of the 
totalisator. This line of argument has been used so often 
in Parliament on behalf of vested interests threatened by 
methods of greater efficiency that its edge has become 
somewhat blunted. It says much for the persuasive powers 
of those who put it forward that provisions should have been 
inserted in the Bill giving the bookmakers security of tenure 
on the racecourses and restricting the charges that may be 
made to them for admission. This achievement was the 
easier as the promoters had never had any intention of 
acting unfairly toward the bookmakers. The protection 
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thus given will, however, be of no value to the bookmakers 
unless they put their house in order and lay odds at least 
equal to those laid by the tote; discrepancies such as are 
disclosed by the table given on page 58 will speedily transfer 
their business to their new rival. Motives of self-interest 
were freely imputed to the promoters of the Bill in certain 
quarters, and the fact that the person to whom they had 
entrusted the duty of looking after their interests—myself— 
happened to be a Member of the other House seemed to raise 
suspicion that the privileges of the House of Commons were 
in danger of being violated in some mysterious way that I 
was never able to understand. The main source of opposition 
to the Bill seemed to be political. The idea behind it 
appeared to be that the Betting Duty was causing the 
Government a lot of difficulty and that the passage of the 
Bill would clear that difficulty away. As the only vociferous 
opposition to the Betting Duty arose from the bookmakers, 
and as the passage of the Bill could not possibly do them 
any good, it was not easy to expound this doctrine. But it 
served its turn as a gibe. A better cry was soon afforded 
by the provisions inserted in Committee, at the behest of the 
Government, under which a statutory body was set up to 
administer the tote, with some of its members appointed by 
Ministers. This provided a more solid ground for objection 
than had hitherto existed. The connection of the Govern- 
ment with the “unclean thing,” the obligation on future 
Ministers to accept responsibility for something of which 
they might disapprove—these things provided ammunition 
that had hitherto been lacking, and were the only points at 
which Lord Russell’s criticism was directed when he moved 
the rejection of the Bill in the House of Lords from the 
Labour Bench. 

The statutory body which administers the totalisator— 
the Racecourse Betting Control Board—was set up on the 
advice of the Law Officers. Probably it was necessary from 
a legal point of view. It does the work which would other- 
wise have been done by a board which the racing authorities 
would have appointed. Such a board would probably have 
been composed much as the present board is, but would have 
lacked the legal status enjoyed by a statutory authority. 
Five members of the Board are appointed by Ministers, 
three by the Jockey Club, two by the National Hunt Com- 
mittee, and one each by the Racecourse Association and the 
the Committee of Tattersalls. I have served on the Board 
almost continuously since its inauguration, and am certain 
that no body could be keener to make a success of what is a 
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social experiment of some importance, or more determined 
to deal fairly by the various interests concerned, in strict 
accordance with the terms of the Act. 

The “‘totalisator’’ or “ mutual’ system of betting is, 
in a sense, a reversion to old methods. The earliest form of 
race was the “‘ match,” in which two men pitted their horses 
against each other for an agreed stake; the supporters of each 
horse wagered among themselves and were in precisely the 
same position as the owners of the horses. The next develop- 
ment was the “‘ sweepstake,”’ in which three or more owners 
took part. This introduced a complication for the spectator 
who wanted to back one of the competitors. The owner of a 
horse in a sweepstake in which there were a dozen runners 
was getting the proper odds of 11 to 1 against his chance of 
winning. In order to be able to bet £5, on the same terms 
as the owner and in the way he had been accustomed to bet 
on the matches, a supporter of one of the horses had to find 
eleven other people each of whom was willing to back one 
of the other competitors for a level £5 stake, ‘‘ one to win.” 
He then had a bet at odds of 11 to 1. But such a process 
must have been as inconvenient as the buying and selling of 
shares would be without the intervention of the jobber. 
The bookmaker soon came into being as the jobber of the 
ring. He would lay against any horse and made his profit 
by laying less than the proper odds. The actual odds against 
each horse were regulated by the demand, long odds against 
those that had few friends and short odds against those that 
had many. The introduction of the tote is a reversion to the 
original system. The man who buys a ticket in a tote pool is 
not betting with the tote itself but with all those who back 
other horses in the race. 

The advantages claimed for the tote are that the odds are 
fairer to the backer than those that have been laid by the 
bookmakers, while the profits will be used for the general 
benefit of the sport and of those who take part in it, actively 
or as spectators, and of horse-breeding. The Act of 1928 
provides that charity is also to benefit. 

How far these several objects will benefit depends on the 
extent to which the new method of betting is patronized. 
There can be no doubt that the aggregate sum betted on 
horse-racing in the course of the year is enormous, and that 
the transference of a fraction of it to the tote will do all that 
is hoped for. Opinions as to the sum betted yearly differ 
widely. The only definite figures available are the returns of 
the Board of Customs and Excise while the Betting Duty was 
in force. During the last year of the Duty something over 
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90 millions paid duty. Of this 40 millions was betted on the 
racecourses and the remainder in the towns. Evasion was 
rampant; but it was much easier to collect the tax on the 
racecourses, where transactions were carried on openly, than 
in the seclusion of the starting-price offices, and most difficult 
of all where the bets were made clandestinely and illegally at 
the street corners. It seems probable, therefore, that the 
40 millions which paid duty on the racecourses approaches 
more nearly to the real total betted there than does the 50 
millions which paid elsewhere. The actual total is probably 
not less than 200 millions. How much of this can reasonably 
be expected to come to the tote? 

It has always seemed probable, and last year’s experience 
confirms the idea, that the holiday-makers and many of the 
less serious speculators who attend the racecourses will use 
the tote. A number of such people do not know the book- 
makers and do not like entrusting their money to strangers. 
Some fear that they may not get their winnings, others— 
with better reason—that they will not get the proper odds. 
On both counts they feel safe with the tote. Their bets are 
individually small, but collectively they reach a surprising 
total. Pools have not yet been large enough to attract the 
more substantial bettors, but every additional £100 in the 
pool makes it more worthy of the attention of those who have 
considerable sums to place. The mechanical tote with its 
running total of the sums in the pool and on the horse with 
which the stable commissioner is concerned will show him 
when and to what extent it will pay him to place his com- 
mission there. But the main reason for thinking that the 
tote must attract an increasing proportion of the money 
betted on and off the course is to be found in the better odds 
that it lays. To understand how this comes about one must 
appreciate the essential difference between the way in which 
the tote is run and the way in which the bookmakers carry 
on their business. 

The tote deducts a stated percentage from the whole pool— 
the deduction made by the racecourse Betting Control Board 
is 6 per cent.—and divides the balance among holders of 
winning tickets in proportion to their stakes. Division is 
necessarily made on the basis of the unit bet. The unit in 
use here is 2s., which was selected because it is a tenth part 
of £1 and gives the nearest approach to the decimal system 
of which our coinage admits. Division is made to the 
nearest complete 3d. below the actual dividend. The 
method of working out a dividend will be apparent from 
the following example: In the table on page 58 the total pool 
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is £478 16s., or 4,788 units of 2s., which is 9,576 shillings. 
After deducting 6 per cent., 9,001 shillings are left for 
division. Omitting the odd shilling, which is negligible, this 
gives 150 shillings (including stake) to each of the 60 two- 
shilling units betted on the winning horse, Rubicon II. In 
this case there is no “‘ indivisible fraction,’ and consequently 
the deduction is exactly 6 per cent. But if the favourite, 
Abdul, had won, the gross dividend would have been 
5s. 114%:d. (see Column E), which would have left an indivisible 
fraction of 2;°5d.—the largest possible—and as this would 
have been taken on each of the 1,516 units betted on Abdul, 
the total deduction would have been raised to 9-8 per cent. 
Expert advice given to the Board when the rate of deduction 
was under consideration was that the indivisible fractions on 
an average would add 14 per cent. to the deduction of 
6 per cent., making it 74 per cent. Last year’s working 
bears out the correctness of this estimate. There are wide 
variations, as will be seen from the table, but for the purpose 
of comparison 74 per cent. may be taken as a fair figure. 
How does this compare with the terms offered by the 
bookmakers ? 


The bookmakers’ modus operandi is not so easy to analyse — 


as that of the tote, and the percentage of profit on which 
they work is not so apparent. Theoretically a bookmaker 
should operate as the tote does. He should lay every horse 
in every race at a rate of odds which would give him a 
definite brokerage. In practice this can only be done on the 
few races on which there is still betting for a few days, weeks, 
or occasionally months before the start—the Derby, the St. 
Leger, and a few of the big handicaps. On everyday races 
the betting is done between the hoisting of the numbers and 
the start of the race. Until recently this period was never 
more than a quarter of an hour, sometimes much less, which 
gave no time for the making of an “all-round” book. Even 
the earlier declaration of runners which the tote has brought 
about only adds some ten minutes to this period. In view 
of the impossibility of making an “all-round ”’ book in the 
hurry and turmoil in which the business is carried on a 
different system has been adopted. The bookmakers’ aim 
now appears to be to lay the horses their customers are 
anxious to back at odds which will leave the book about 
square if one of the fancied horses wins, and to avoid laying 
the others, which thus “ run for the book.” If one of them 
wins the bookmaker wins every bet he has laid—a happy 
result which used to be called “‘ skinning the lamb,” and is 
now more generally described as ‘‘ having a skinner.” 
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The calculation by which the bookmakers’ advantage over 
the backer can be demonstrated is not a difficult one. It is 
based on the contribution which horses at specified rates of 
odds would bring into a £100 book, i.e. a book in which 
each horse is laid to an extent that will take £100 out of the 
book, stake money included, if it wins. Thus £60 to £40 
would be laid against a horse at 6 to 4, and £75 to £25 against 
a horse at 3to1l. The former would bring £40 into the book, 
the latter £25. If the amount thus brought in by all the 
horses totals up to £100 the book is “‘ round,”’ because what 
the bookmaker would have to pay out on any horse would 
be exactly equalled by what he had received. This, of course, 
would leave him no profit. If the amount brought in by all 
the horses totals upto more than £100, the surplus represents 
the advantage at which the bookmakers are trading on that 
race in the form of a percentage. This percentage does not 
necessarily represent a profit, because it practically never 
happens that a bookmaker has laid every horse to the full 
extent of his book and no more, at the odds quoted. Simi- 
larly, on the roulette tables at Monte Carlo it must be very 


seldom that a level stake is placed on every number on the 


board; but whether few or many numbers are backed the 
bank always has the advantage which is derived from laying 
35 to 1 against a 36 to 1 chance. The same law must apply 
to every such transaction. 

The table on page 58 gives an analysis of the bookmakers’ 
odds, as summarized in the official ‘‘ starting-price return ”’ 
(on which all bets made away from the course are settled), 
and also the totalisator return, on a race run at Gatwick on 
January 2nd this year, when both systems were in operation. 
The bookmakers’ odds are given in Column A, and the 
figures given in Column B have been arrived at in the manner 
described in the preceding paragraph. If the figures standing 
against the first five favourites in Column B are added up it 
will be found that they amount to 103-29, which means that 
a bookmaker could have laid these five horses only at a 
small profit and with no possibility of loss, and would have 
had the remaining fifteen to run for him. Actually the 
winner, Rubicon II, was one of them, and most bookmakers 
probably had a “ skinner.” 

The bookmakers’ advantage on this race—82 per cent.— 
is unusually large, though such a percentage is not infrequent 
and is occasionally exceeded. It is perhaps arguable whether 
or not it gives a true basis of comparison with the deduction 
taken by the totalisator. The percentage taken by the totali- 
sator—which, as already explained, may be taken at 7} per 
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cent,—is a deduction from a turnover of 100; and the figure of 
82 which emerges on this race as the excess over 100 might be 
regarded as having accrued on a turnover of 182, when it 
would be reduced to 45 per cent. But, as the maximum 
that the imaginary bookmaker would have to pay out for 
winnings and stake money is 100, it would appear that his 
turnover may properly be taken at that figure, and that 
82 per cent. represents his true advantage. The average is, 
of course, much lower. To arrive at it would involve an 
amount of calculation which is beyond my patience. One 
who has studied the matter for years past tells me that it 
is approximately 25 per cent. 

So much for theory. A more practical measure of the 
attraction the two systems may be expected to have for the 
backer, as demonstrated by the race at Gatwick, is afforded 
by a comparison of Column A, which gives the bookmakers’ 
odds against each horse, and Column C, which gives the tote 
odds. It will be seen that the tote odds are longer against 
every horse except two—Laminaria and Gallina—and are 
enormously longer against the outsiders. 

It is no doubt true that “ early birds” in the racecourse 
market sometimes get longer odds against favourites than 
the final starting price, but against this must be put the 
difficulty of getting even the quoted starting price about 
outsiders which every experienced racecourse punter must 
have encountered. The prospect of ‘‘ beating the market ” 
will no doubt keep many racecourse bettors true to their old 
allegiance—and it does give you a feeling of being cleverer 
than your neighbours when you get 5 to 2 against a horse 
that eventually starts at 6 to 4 on, even though the satis- 
faction may not survive the result of the race. But the old 
system of betting has no such attraction for those who make 
their bets without going to the races. For these the tote 
odds are so much more favourable that it seems certain that 
many will eventually demand them, and it seems only fair 
that they should get them. Whether the 8.P. bookmakers 
will be able to lay these odds themselves, or whether they 
will act as commissioners and transmit the bets to the race- 
course, the future will show. The tote odds cannot afford 
as profitable a basis for the transaction of their business as 
that on which the bookmakers have traded in the past. If 
they decide to act as transmitting agents the tote will of 
course benefit, and those who do business in that way should 
earn a reasonable rate of profit without the risk which they 
now run. For the starting-price punter, in addition to 
better odds, it would have the advantage that the com- 
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missioner should never have any difficulty in meeting his 
obligations. 

The logic of the above considerations seems to point to a 
constantly increasing transference of betting to the tote, 
and to an early fulfilment of the high hopes with which the 
project was launched. 


HAMILTON OF DALZELL 
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DRINK CONTROL IN BRITISH 
NORTH AMERICA 


WHILE we in Britain have been making (in the Carlisle 
area) our small experiment in State Liquor, the daughter 
States across the Atlantic have launched similar experiments 
of their own upon a universal scale. They are worth exami- 
nation, both for their intrinsic interest and because of the 
perennial flow of talk here on the subject of drink-supply 
arrangements, prompting the question whether there are 
any lessons for us in the British-American experiment. 

Is it on the lines of Carlisle? And if not, how does it 
differ? are the questions which are first asked. In a short 
answer to them may be given the concise description of the 
new transatlantic system. Whereas “Carlisle”? brews beer 
in addition to selling it within the State-controlled area, 
“Canada” (as we may call the British North American 
system) is confined to distribution, and does not include 
manufacture; and whereas “Carlisle” is chiefly visible in 
the public-houses which the State owns and manages, in 
“Canada” public-houses either do not exist or they are 
privately owned and managed. Whereas, too, “ Carlisle ” 
is not concerned with local option or the enforcement of laws 
concerned with drinking, “Canada” has both these things 
as integral features. 

Local veto legislation has been in force in Canada since 
1864, and by the end of the first decade of the present 
century the great majority of the rural districts of Canada 
were under its ban. The partial success of local veto did not, 
however, satisfy the ardent repressionists, who carried on a 
persistent campaign for complete Provincial or Dominion 
prohibition. In 1900 the Province of Manitoba passed a 
prohibition law, though this particular Act was never 
enforced. It was the little Colony of Prince Edward Island 
which, in 1907, was the first both to pass and to enforce a 
prohibition law. It was followed in 1910 by Nova Scotia 
(which, however, exempted its principal town). Then, 
in 1914, Alberta enacted prohibition, and was followed by 
British Columbia and Saskatchewan in 1916. In the same 
year Manitoba put its delayed prohibition into force. In 
1917 New Brunswick came into line. Quebec, largest in 
area, and second largest in population, waited until 1918 
before passing a prohibition law, and then post-dated its 
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operation till May 1919. Meantime, the Dominion Parlia- 
ment passed legislation making it an offence to send into a 
province intoxicating liquor intended to be used in violation 
of the law of that Province. This was the Dominion Govern- 
ment’s contribution to the success of Provincial Prohibition. 

Outside Canada the Colony of Newfoundland, which, 
apart from the capital city of St. John, was already nearly 
dry through local veto, adopted prohibition in 1917. Thus 
by the middle of 1917, apart from Quebec (and half Quebec 
was under local veto), British North America was under 
prohibition. 

But, like prohibition elsewhere, in British North America 
also prohibition only partially prohibited. The medical 
prescription farce was rampant, and the bootleggers began 
to flourish. There appears to have been some decline in 
public drunkenness, but a great deal of drunkenness remained, 
and other abuses and evils arose as the result of the law. 
Canadians, however, have always been susceptible to change- 
ableness in their attitude towards liquor, and when the war 
was over, and peace brought along its trenchant probing 
into all sorts of questions, and a tendency towards a fresh 
outlook, Canadians turned to the question of prohibition, 
its inconvenience, its illiberality, and its abuses, and one by 
one the Provinces decided to abandon a law which was not 
properly enforced, and which was not worth enforcing, and 
to substitute for it some system of legal supply. 


THE Comine oF STATE CONTROL 


State Control was the watchword of the day, and it not 
unnaturally occurred to Canadians that the liquor supply 
with which they were about to endow themselves should be 
very much under State Control. 

The word “control” is somewhat ambiguous, for it covers 
what are really two distinct things—(1) the economic control 
of the liquor supply, and (2) the control through law enforce- 
ment of illicit trade, illicit methods of drinking, and excessive 
drinking; and it is almost amusing to note how the different 
provincial liquor-control authorities lay stress upon the one 
aspect or the other of their functions according as the 
inhabitants of the Province and their Governments view the 
question of drink. Quebec, for instance, which has always 
been, in its towns, a community in favour of moderate and 
reasonable drinking, regards control chiefly from the point of 
view of providing through the State a good supply of good 
liquor; whereas the more ascetic rulers of Ontario lay emphasis 
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on the need for controlling the drinking propensities of its 
citizens. 

Quebec, as might have been anticipated, was the first to 
abandon prohibition. In fact, it never had more than partial 
prohibition. Its law of 1918, suspended till May 1919, was, 
before it could come into force, amended to the prohibition 
of spirits and wine of over 6-9 alcoholic content, and of beer 
of over 2-5 per cent. alcohol, and in 1921] it threw over this 
modified prohibition in favour of State Control. The other 
Provinces between 1923 and 1929 have abandoned prohibi- 
tion one by one, with the exception of that very small but 
stalwartly teetotal province, Prince Edward Island. 


THE ONTARIO SYSTEM. 


Among the latest of the provinces to adopt State Control 
was the biggest in population of them all—Ontario. Its 
emergence into State Control did not spring from a very 
complete or effective form of prohibition, for so big was the 
liquor supply under prohibition, through the business in 
medical prescriptions, that a Board of Licence Commissioners 
was necessary for conducting it, as well as for administering 
the laws for maintaining sobriety, and in its latest annual 
report the Board characterized its office as “a busy one.” 
It was also a profitable one, gross profits from the sales at 
dispensaries amounting in 1925 to $1,308,796, with net 
profits of $833,237. There was also a native wine trade in 
being which, though the wine is said to contain 10 per cent. 
of alcohol, was exempted from prohibition; and the sale of 
beer (if it can be called beer) not exceeding 24 per cent. 
alcoholic content was also allowed. 

The Liquor Control Act, Ontario, 1927, appointed a 
Liquor Control Board, consisting of one, two, or three members 
nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The 
most important functions of this Board are to buy and import 
alcoholic beverages, to control the sale of liquor, and to 
grant permits to purchasers. All property and money 
received by the Board are the property of the Province, 
and the Board receives the necessary sums for purchasing 
liquor and other purposes of administration from the 
Provincial treasurer, though the Board in the first instance 
collects money from sales and licence fees. The permit fees 
go direct to the Provincial treasury, and are not included in 
the Board’s profit and loss statement. Out of the profits 
of the Board’s business are taken such sums as may be 
determined by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to estab- 
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lish a reserve fund to meet possible loss. The Board and its 
officers have a large measure of protection, since no legal 
proceedings may be brought against them except with the 
consent of the Minister in charge, and the Board’s actions 
and decisions cannot be questioned in the courts. 

The Act provides for the establishment of Government 
stores for the sale of liquor and gives the Board power to 
fix prices. The sale of liquor is by officials called vendors, 
but actual delivery of beer may be from the brewery, which 
is privately owned and privately run. No one may purchase 
liquor unless he is in possession of a permit called an indi- 
vidual permit, for which he has to pay a fee of $2, and which 
has to be renewed yearly, though monthly permits are granted 
to temporary residents. The Act empowers the Board to 
put restrictions upon the amount a customer may purchase 
at any one time, though it does not appear from the regu- 
lations that this power has been applied. The issue of permits 
is in the discretion of the Board, though Justices may also 
suspend permits for offences against the Act. There are also 
special permits granted to doctors, druggists, manufacturers, 
and scientists requiring to use liquor in their avocations, 
and to priests, etc., for sacramental purposes, the last named 
being granted without a fee, as are wholesale purchases for 
scientific use in educational institutions or for medicinal 
use in hospitals. Not only is the purchase of liquor confined 
to permit-holders, but its consumption must be in the 
permit-holder’s residence, or in the private guest-rooms of 
hotels. Then there are manufacturing licences granted to 
brewers and distillers, though as manufacturers they have first 
to be authorized by the Federal authorities. These licences 
are hedged about with various restrictions, and brewers and 
distillers have to make monthly returns of their sales to the 
Board, which may demand samples. The trade is not allowed 
to advertise. Doctors may prescribe liquor for their patients, 
supplying it direct or giving the patient an order on the 
vendor, and an effort is made in the Act to check the abuses 
which had arisen round medical prescriptions during the 
prohibition period. 

Another part of the Act maintains the local veto legisla- 
tion of the Canada Temperance Act. Where local veto is 
in operation no Government store may be established, 
except after a vote of the electors approving it. A poll may 
be taken on the initiative of the municipal council, and the 
electors may be asked whether, if they want a Government 
store, it shall be for all kinds of liquor, for beer and wine 
only, or for beer only. The municipal council must take a 
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poll if 15 per cent. of the electors petition for it, but in that 
case only for the particular kind of supply asked for in 
the petition. A three-fifths majority is necessary. Where 
Government stores are in existence they may be got rid of 
on a popular vote. 

It will be seen that this legislation makes no provision 
for consumption in public-houses. Such consumption is, 
however, allowed of what the Act calls light beer—a beverage 
containing not more than 24 per cent. alcohol. This may be 
sold by private individuals for ‘“‘on” consumption on obtaining 
‘a permit from the Board and subject to any regulations it 
may make. Another exception of the monopoly of the State 
to sell is in the case of native wines, which—but subject to 
rather stringent regulations—may be sold by manufacturers 
direct to consumers. 

The remainder of the Act is concerned with penal 
provisions for prompting sobriety and preventing illicit 
sales. They are drastic, and include the prohibition of giving 
liquor to minors, and the institution of orders of interdiction 
which judges may decree against anyone who “ mis-spends, 
wastes, or lessens his estate or injures his health or interrupts 
the peace and happiness of his family”; and, judging from the 
statistics in the Board’s reports, these orders are issued 
rather freely. 

Ontario’s liquor system may be summarized thus: A 
State bureaucracy acts as a monopolistic middleman between 
the producer of alcoholic liquors (except native wines) 
and the consumer. No public consumption of any liquor 
containing more than 2} per cent. of alcohol is allowed. No 
one may purchase liquor unless armed with a State permit. 
The Board does not sell liquor at all in areas where a majority 
of the electors express the desire not to have the sale. 


In OTHER PROVINCES 


Variations from the Ontario system obtain in the other 
Provinces. Quebec makes provision for the ‘‘ on” consump- 
tion of beer and wine in privately run hotels, restaurants, 
clubs, etc., normally if the liquor is consumed with a meal, 
but between meals as well, if a permit to that effect is granted. 
‘This permit is not granted to village hotels unless the muni- 
cipality asks for it. There are also what are called taverns, 
which in England we should call beer-houses, for the consump- 
tion of beer; and again, they are in private hands. Further, 
Quebec allows the sale of beer for “ off”? consumption at 
groceries and privately run stores. The licences to sell are 
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subject to licence duties, such duties being imposed even 

upon clubs. The scale of duties varies according to the 

population. They are by no means nominal. Then, as the 

private sale of beer is permitted, the Quebec Board gets its 

financial compensation in the form of a 5 per cent. tax on all 

— by brewers; it is collected by the brewery from the 
uyer. 

In Saskatchewan the system is generally more akin to 
Ontario’s than Quebec’s; there is no provision for public 
consumption. The reason for the omission may be that the 
Province is almost entirely rural; being sparsely populated, 
the problem was to bring a scattered population within reach 
of a supply for home consumption, and the solution adopted 
is that of getting brewers to establish special storage-points 
up and down the Province, as well as of arranging for 
supplying distant customers by post. There is variation 
from the Ontario method in the fact that permits to purchase 
are not required. On the other hand, the power to restrict 
the amount of purchases at any one time which Ontario has, 
and does not appear to have exercised, is applied in Saskatche- 
wan. A purchaser may not buy in any one day more than 
two gallons of beer, one gallon of wine, and a quart of spirits. 

Manitoba began with provisions for “ off” sale only, as 
in Ontario and Saskatchewan, but the people decided on a 
referendum in December 1927 to inaugurate the sale of beer 
by the glass in licensed premises. Unlike the Ontario 
legislation, the Manitoba statute did not provide for a limi- 
tation of the quantity which a customer might buy at one 
time; but, again unlike Ontario, Manitoba endeavoured to 
impose such a restriction. The Court of Appeal has decided 
that it cannot do so. Manitoba has a variation from the 
Ontario permit system in that there are two classes of 
permits—one for a single purchase of liquor, with a 50 cents 
fee attached; the other, a general annual permit, for which 
a dollar is paid. Another important variation in Manitoba 
is that the net profits are divided between the Provincial 
revenue and the municipalities. And Manitoba allows the 
trade to advertise. 

Alberta, the third of the prairie Provinces, also differs 
from Ontario in permitting the “‘ on” sale of beer in hotels, 
clubs, and canteens. Another difference is that in Alberta 
permit-holders may buy beer direct from brewers, the 
brewery collecting a tax of 124 per cent. from the buyer for 
the Board’s benefit. 

British Columbia, too, allows the sale of beer in clubs and 
licensed houses in such portions of the Province as are 
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specified in proclamations of the Lieutenant-Governor. In 
this matter the Lieutenant-Governor is guided by the vote 
of the electors, and to this extent local option obtains in 
British Columbia; but it does not extend, as in Ontario, to 
liquor stores, which “the Government shall establish and 
maintain at such places throughout the Province as are 
considered desirable.” The profits of the State liquor 
business in British Columbia are dealt with in a special way. 
First is subtracted the cost of administering the Mothers’ 
Pension Act. Of the net profits remaining one-half goes 
to the Province for public services, 15 per cent. to the Govern- 
ment to be used in aid of hospitals, and the remaining 
35 per cent. to municipalities in proportion to their aggregate 
school attendances. 

The Colony of Newfoundland has adopted a system gener- 
ally resembling that of Ontario, but without a permit 
system. Also licences are granted for the sale of wine and 
beer in hotels, clubs, etc., for consumption with meals. 
A permit is required for manufacturing wine or beer in the 
Colony, and is granted by the Board. This, of course, could 
not be done in Canada, manufacture being a Dominion 
matter. When a manufacturer sells privately he must 
collect a 5 per cent. ad valorem tax from the buyer for the 
Government. Newfoundland limits the amount of daily 
purchases of spirits to one bottle. The colonial Act has a 
novel and useful provision whereby a man convicted of an 
offence against the Act is made to pay double the fine or 
endure double the imprisonment provided for in the Act, 
if the liquor he sold was of bad quality or adulterated or its 
character misrepresented. 


FINANCIAL ASPECTS 


The accounts published by the various Boards indicate 
that the businesses are not only sound, but successful, in the 
sense that very considerable profits are earned. These 
profits, calculated on the business transacted, and after 
deducting working costs, range, taking the latest figures 
available, from 14-3 per cent. in the case of Ontario to 
30-3 per cent. in Alberta, and if the revenues from licence 
fees, etc., be added the profits would be still higher. Nor 
is there any reason to suspect the soundness of the systems 
apart from the immediate profits, since, though there is 
always the danger of a change of opinion in the Canadian 
mind, which would result in the abolition of State Control, 
each of the Provinces is accumulating reserves to meet such 
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a danger, besides assets the realization of which would be 
added to the reserve funds in the case of a return to Prohi- 
bition. But in such an event it must be borne in mind loss 
of revenue would also fall upon the Provinces if the system 
were that of licence plus taxation, such as we have in this 
country. It is probable, therefore, that in the event of a 
change of policy the Provinces would only lose the inevitable 
future profits, but would not be burdened in addition with a 
mass of lost capital. For the Boards do not own breweries 
or distilleries or such taverns and hotels as exist; and, as in 
the case particularly of Alberta, even the warehouses and 
stores in the hands of the Board are held on leases with 
power to cancel at very short notice should the control system 
by repealed or seriously amended. As a financial speculation 
State Control is a success. The net profits of Ontario for 
the year ended October 31, 1928, amounted to $7,019,944, 
and in Quebec, for the year ended April 1928, to $6,157,858. 
These are substantial sums. They are not as great, however, 
as the Provinces would like to have, and they complain 
persistently of the milking of the profits by the Federal 
Government in the form of customs and excise and sales tax, 
which for the year ended March 1928 reached a total of 
$49,805,291. 


Success in ASPECTS 


Are the systems a success in other than the financial 
aspect? The answer must be relative. The systems are a 
success if they be compared with the prohibitionist régime 
which afflicted the country before the establishment of State 
Control. They do enable those who wish to drink to obtain 
for home consumption, and to some extent for consumption 
away from home, legally and without resorting to dodges, 
the beverages they desire. 

And in providing this supply State Control has not 
increased intemperance. Police court statistics, on the 
whole, indicate a decline in public drunkenness since State 
Control began, and as the comparison is with a prohibition 
era that decline means a good deal. The police court 
statistics might make an even more satisfactory showing 
were it not for disturbing features, such as more vigour in 
prosecutions now than when under prohibition there was a 
tendency to hush up drunkenness, the incursion of thirsty 
Americans from their probibition-ridden country, and the 
increase in population. 

But the Canadian systems are not a success if they be 
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regarded in themselves, and not as a modification of prohi- 
bition. The systems fail when they concern themselves, 
not with supplying a service, but with checking the supply. 
This is particularly in evidence in regard to local veto. 
Treating local veto as an essential part of the scheme, we 
have a system which declares that if a majority of the electors 
in an area chooses to exercise its ban, the other residents 
in the area are unable to get a supply at all locally. Moreover, 
the State supply is defective through its restrictions. The 
entire absence in some of the Provinces of any means of 
getting a drink at a public refreshment-house, the bother 
of permits and of waiting in queues to buy a bottle of liquor, 
the restrictions upon having a drink in one’s own club or 
with one’s meals in an hotel or restaurant, are irritating 
inconveniences amounting to a denial of liberty and an 
insult to a grown man or woman. 

There is another matter in which the present methods 
fail. Some of the Boards which allow some beer-drinking in 
public places, forbid the consumption of beer with food. 
Yet we are beginning to learn that one of the best roads to 
temperance is the association of eating with drinking. Even 
one of the most enlightened of the Provinces, Quebec, forbids 
music, etc., in taverns, or the presence of women in them—- 
the very ameliorations which, by giving people something 
else to do besides drinking, are an aid to temperance as well 
as an increase of the amenities and pleasures of life. It 
should be said, however, on the other side for Quebec that 
the Board there is making a praiseworthy effort to get 
improvements in the hotels of the Province. Also, generally 
speaking, there does appear to be a readiness on the part of 
the Boards to lighten restrictions and make improvements 
generally when they appreciate the need of them, as, for 
example, the adoption of later hours of sale of liquor, by 
which some of the Boards have studied the public convenience 
and struck a blow at bootlegging at the same time. There is 
evidence, too, that the Boards do seriously try to supply 
their customers with the best liquor. Quebec, in particular, 
takes extraordinary measures to ensure the best quality of 
the wines it buys. As to prices, though the consumer has 
a grievance against a monopolist Board making substantial 
profits out of supplying his wants, it has to be remembered 
on the other hand that similar profits would be extracted if 
the trade were in private hands; so the consumer 1s not 
worse off. 
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APPLICATION TO BRITAIN 


There are two view-points of a liquor system—temperance 
and the public service; and one needs to inquire whether 
either of these would be served by exchanging our system 
for Canada’s. It is difficult to answer in the affirmative on 
either point. Certainly it is difficult to say that temperance 
needs the change, for under the existing system in this 
country sobriety has advanced of late years at such a pace, 
whatever be the reason, that the world is astonished at the 
improvement. So far as one can gather from comparative 
statistics. the Mother Country has progressed towards 
sobriety in a greater measure than Canada is progressing. 
It is true that the penal and other restrictive provisions of 
Canadian State Control are much more drastic than those of 
this country, but they do not appear to be more successful 
than our milder laws, and it is always an arguable question 
whether a virtue is really promoted by repression, or whether 
it is desirable so to promote it. There is drunkenness in this 
country, as there is in Canada, but it is largely drunkenness 
of kinds which penal laws find it difficult to combat. It is 
either the occasional, unintended excessive indulgence of a 
careless drinker or the deliberate vice, pursued in the face 
of all difficulties, of the real dipsomaniac; the latter is almost 
impossible to eradicate, and the former, unless 1t be wide- 
spread, which it is not to-day, is not worth the trouble of 
trying to eradicate, not, at any rate, at the expense of the 
convenience and liberty of the great majority of self-restrained 
people. In any case a change to the Canadian systems does 
not promise the elimination of drunkenness. 

As to the public service, clearly those members of the 
public who desire access to fermented beverages would suffer 
by the change. In spite of our many restrictions, access to 
a drink is much easier here than across the Atlantic, and if a 
Canadian system were adopted, the first effect the citizens 
of this country would be made aware of would be the imposi- 
tion of a host of restrictions and prohibitions to which they 
are not at present subject. Nor would they get any com- 
pensating advantage in lower prices or, it is fair to predict, 
in better beer (whatever might be the case with wine and 
spirits), though an improvement in the quality of liquor 
generally would, of course, be a potentiality. 

It is difficult, therefore, to say what advantage the public 
here would get by a change. True, our present licensing 
system is illogical and irritating in many of its details. It 
is also true that our present system has produced large 
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profits for the manufacturers of liquor; but other industries 
produce profits just as large to those who own them. 


**Canada” has no room, it is true, for the double profit. 
which the tied and managed public-house system of this 


country gives to public-house-owning brewery companies; 
it diverts distribution profits from the manufacturers to the 
State. It may be said that there is a distinct public advan- 
tage in this diversion. But, granting the legitimacy of the 
State making a profit out of the service at all, the same end 
could be achieved by increasing taxation, though, in view of 
the present scale of taxation of liquor, such an increase would 
be monstrously oppressive. 

If there is any public advantage to be gained by the 
adoption of “ Canada” in Britain it is one which will not 
appeal probably to most of the readers of the National 
Review. It is that the adoption of the Canadian system could 
be regarded as an advance towards Socialism. It would not 
be Socialism of the kind which places production in the hands 
of the State, as does the Carlisle system; but there is a kind 
of Socialism possible in which individuals and groups of 
individuals would freely produce goods, and hand them over 
to bodies representing the commonwealth—local, national, 
or even international—for distribution. 

Obviously the Canadian Liquor System, which does not 
interfere with production, but does take over the product 
for distribution, is in line with that idea, and it may from 
that point of view commend itself to those Socialists who are 
not hidebound in the conception of all industry being managed 
by State officials. But it is necessary to adopt this Free 
Socialism as a principle in order to find any advantage in 
the exchange of our present system for the experiment which 
British North America is trying out. 


ErRNeEstT E. WILLIAMS 


EDUCATION: AN UNCONVENTIONAL VIEW 


THIS is an age of analysis and criticism. Even such ancient 
institutions as marriage and monogamy and such time- 
honoured ideas as are contained in the Beatitudes are called 
in question to-day. That may not necessarily be bad, 
for, as Jeremy Bentham wrote one hundred and fifty years 
ago: “‘a system that is never to be censured will never be 
improved.” But it is a singular fact that those who are 
rashest and most destructive in their criticisms are the 
least disposed to criticize the assumptions underlying their 
own beliefs. Thus the ardent Republican, to whom even 
the most constitutional monarchy appears as a worn-out 
survival, would exhibit nothing but self-satisfied disdain if 
it were suggested to him that the merits of Democracy had 
yet to be proved. The Rationalist, who would object to the 
State-establishment of any Church, usually regards the 
benefits of a State system of education as too patent to 
need proof. 

It is time that we criticized some of the assumptions of 
our modern critics. For some of the fundamental beliefs 
and institutions which self-styled “ advanced ” people accept 
to-day are very new and deserve analysis and criticism far 
more than others that have at least stood the test of time. 

I would, therefore, deal frankly and critically with a 
subject about which no “advanced ”’ person to-day seems 
to have any doubt—education. To suggest to-day that 
education is dangerous dynamite or that it can do quite as 
much harm as good is to demonstrate, in the minds of most 
people, a fitness for a lunatic asylum. None the less, I 
propose to write of education in the way that “ advanced ” 
people write to-day about God or one’s duty to one’s parents. 
I sincerely believe that there would be more honesty in 
public life and more happiness in individual lives if we could 
think more modestly and critically about education and 
about what it can do for us and for the community. At 
present we make an idol of it, and we seem ready to swallow 
any political quack medicine so long as “education” or 
“good for children” is on the label. A politician can 
always raise cheers by saying “ our children are the nation’s 
greatest asset.”” Children should be their parents’ greatest 
asset and comfort, but, as for the State, it would be far 
better off with vastly less children than there are to-day. 

Education can be, of course, the greatest blessing imagin- 
able for any individual, but it is not necessarily so. The 
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absence of facilities for education can also be the greatest 
blessing. This is well shown by contrasting the men of the 
day who have had very few educational opportunities with 
the products of our médern system, which we are pleased to 
call the educational ladder.”” The modern, State-provided, 


facilities can show wonderful records of examinations passed, . 


records broken, etc., but where to-day are the successors of 
those who had no such facilities? Contrast such men as 
Thomas Burt, or John Burns, or W. A. Appleton with the 
younger men who come from similar backgrounds. Such 
men as these have either been side-tracked or are being 
assailed as insufficiently “ progressive ’’ by younger men who 
have found education easily. Our rates and taxes have been 
generously employed to give schooling and educational 
opportunities to the younger generation. But perhaps for 
this very reason the younger generation of Trade Union 
leaders lack character and wisdom; they are as midgets in 
comparison with their predecessors. 

To-day education is thrust into the public like food into 
Strasbourg geese—often with similar results. To-day the 
State, through the local authorities, provides a complete 
‘‘ educational ladder ’’ up to the Universities. There might 
be no objection to that if the State concentrated on genius. 
But the State policy, urged on by a “‘ democratic ” electorate, 
ever eager to be the recipient of public money, provides 
wholesale classes and scholarships with the result that every 
kind of bribery (e.g. maintenance grants) and advertising 
trickery has to be resorted to in order to fill the places 
provided. All the municipal tramcars in London carry 
advertisements of municipal classes—alongside advertise- 
ments for quack medicines and alcoholic drinks. Teachers, 
in terror of losing their jobs if the numbers of their pupils 
decline, make pathetic appeals for good attendances. Is this 
an atmosphere in which a Thomas Burt will thrive? Is 
education that is so easily available of any lasting value? 
Is schooling that is a mere excuse for maintaining children 
out of public funds likely to benefit the community ? 

The main result of our foolishly blind enthusiasm for 
education has been the creation of an intellectual proletariat 
—the greatest danger to any community. Education 
to-day is provided without any thought about the power of 
the community to offer scope for the products of our schools. 
In a recent book on “‘ The Schools of England,” Principal 
Morgan writes that we are turning out every year “‘ numbers 
of university graduates fitted for positions that do not 
exist.” There is an element of truth in the sneer of the 
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Socialist M.P. who said that the main function of Oxford 
and Cambridge was to provide secretaries of golf clubs. 
But this Socialist would be the last person to realize that 
his own political theories were the real cause of the desperate 
struggle for work that greets the University product when 
he has finished his course. Again, the wholesale provision of 
higher education for children from State Elementary Schools 
is having similar effects, with the result that clerks, typists, 
and others in “respectable,” black-coated employment are 
a glut in the market and can command but very low wages. 

The professional classes have long seen the red light of 
over-population, and, in consequence, the large families of the 
expansive Victorian days are now very rare among them. 
But the products of the State-scholarship system more than 
make up the difference, and the consequence is that profes- 
sional men have a worse struggle than ever to secure a 
living, and the standard of living for most of them is lowered 
year by year. Not only so, but the standard of professional 
honour gets lowered as excessive competition increases. 
So great is the competition for work that it becomes 
increasingly difficult to maintain that standard of inde- 
pendence and restraint without which professional men are 
lowered to the level of the market-place. If only educational 
enthusiasts would sometimes pause to think of the possibili- 
ties of employing their educated products, there would be 
less unhappiness and disorder in the world. 

The same forces are at work, and with far more serious 
results, in countries which are less accustomed to the follies 
of “ Democracy.” Most of the political troubles in India 
have been due to the rash spreading of education without 
any thought as to the scope open to those who receive it. 
In countries like India, Egypt, or China the wholesale 
creation of an “intellectual proletariat’? has even more 
serious results than in a stable country like England, for the 
“intellectual proletariat”? soon becomes a hot-bed of 
revolution. <A depressing, but terribly true, picture of this 
process is seen in the late Edmund Candler’s novel, Siri Ram, 
Revolutionist. But even official commissions of inquiry have 
ignored the lessons that Candler so unobtrusively endeavoured 
to teach. The East already shows plenty of examples to 
prove the unpleasant theme that education can do as much 
harm as good. The troubles in Egypt have been partly due 
to misplaced education. Wherever in an Eastern country 
there is political trouble, it is safe to assume two things: 
one is that behind the trouble lies a demand by one class 
of native inhabitants to be allowed to oppress other classes, 
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and the second is that students are at the centre of the 
trouble. 

The blind rush for education that has been made during 
the last sixty years has spread abroad a totally false view 
of what education ordinarily does for us. Utterly false hopes 
of economic progress as the result of education are roused, 
and young men and women are led to the belief that, if only 
they will read books and pass examinations, they will raise 
themselves in the economic or social scale. No idea could 
be more false. An incident in my early life is still vivid 
with me. I began my working life in a Government office. 
There were hundreds of us officials, all graded with definitely 
limited opportunities for promotion. Some educational 
enthusiasts got to work and circulated among us a leaflet 
setting out all the high positions in the office to which we 
might attain if only we continued our education. So the 
office boy was given time off if he would attend evening 
classes; some of my contemporaries worked hard at books 
and a few got degrees at London University. But they 
remained clerks in a Government office. There have been 
no sensational promotions, whereas those of us who viewed 
cynically all these attempts to hide from us the realities of 
life and who, therefore, left that overcrowded service for 
more strenuous careers outside have never regretted our 
choice. Many of those who won academic honours while 
remaining in that office are now disgruntled and disappointed 
men. 

There is not plenty of room at the top, and it is wicked 
to encourage the belief that there is, and that by education 
the top can be reached. Life is a struggle, and for those 
who remain content with the security of such a life as that 
of a Government office no education is going to help towards 
economic or social progress. It will help enormously in 
making such a life bearable. A Charles Lamb, or a Pepys, is 
a wonderful and happy person, but in such as they education 
has produced an inner content, not a restless craving for 
economic advancement. 

Another example of the damage done by false ideas about 
education is the decay in so many walks of life of the appren- 
ticeship system. That system was not, as is so generally 
supposed, limited to such classes as plumbers and bricklayers, 
engineers and cobblers. It existed in every social stratum. 
It existed, for instance, in the profession of the Law. In 
olden days barristers learned their work by living and 
working among barristers. There were no organized lectures 
and no set examinations—and what giants of the law the 
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system produced! To-day there are a Director of Legal 
Education, paid lecturers, and examiners, and nobody can 
become a barrister-at-law without passing through this 
educational routine. The routine has largely killed the old 
system, with the result that men and women are called to 
the Bar to-day without ever having been inside a barrister’s 
chambers, and without having ever had the opportunity of 
learning the traditions and tabus of the profession. Yet it 
is true now as ever that the best teacher is not the theorist, 
but the man doing his job, and this applies in most walks 
of life. A boy learns to lay bricks far better from the 
company of an experienced bricklayer than from a School 
of Building Construction provided out of public funds. 
Nowadays it is heresy to suggest that education (in the sense 
of schooling) is not the best possible means of acquiring 
knowledge. Yet, in fact, a fixed educational routine is just 
as likely to quench natural ability as to stimulate it. And if, 
as happens wholesale to-day, free education is accompanied 
by free maintenance, it is more than likely to be utterly 
useless. 

Again, it is to-day heretical to believe that the machinery 
of education matters little in comparison with the spirit 
and the atmosphere in which the education is given. But 
this is the truth. The State systems of to-day, with all their 
concentration upon buildings, qualifications for teachers, 
equipment, and organization generally, do not necessarily 
provide as effective an education as the less-organized schools 
which they superseded. The old Church Schools, the village 
school run by the parson’s wife or the doctor’s daughter, the 
Dame School run by elderly and motherly ladies in reduced 
circumstances, would never have passed the tests of the 
modern Government inspector, but they often gave an 
education that was a far better preparation for life than the 
highly organized and expensive State School of to-day. 
The spirit of education depends mainly on the spirit of the 
teachers, and I would hazard the suggestion that the unor- 
ganized and untrained teachers of old, who took up teaching 
from a love of teaching and a love for children, were, on the 
whole, more likely to inspire the true spirit of education than 
men and women who are cogs in an official machine, moulded 
to pattern, and obsessed with the vested interests of their 
own profession. 

One more fallacy must be mentioned. The present 
generation has seen what is often called the educational 
emancipation of women. Earnest believer as I am in the 
highest education of women, if they can benefit from it, 
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I maintain that a most exaggerated idea has been spread 
abroad as to what education can do for women. That most 
unhealthy and unnatural of all modern political movements, 
the Women’s Suffrage agitation before the Great War, was, 
in very large measure, the consequence of false ideas about 
the education of women. The backbone of that movement 
was the university-educated woman who found that her 
scholastic attainments made the world seem unsatisfactory 
to her. So she blamed the world and called it man-made, 
whereas in truth she herself was to blame. She had aped 
men in their education and then found that her masculine 
education had failed her. It was this type that provided 
the stimulus for the “‘ emancipation of women” campaign. 
Happy mothers and wives were not prominent in the move- 
ment for woman suffrage, and to-day they are not truly 
represented by the women’s leaders who strut about the 
public stage, usually the most unrepresentative members of 
their sex. Of the girls in our Universities, the big majority 
have started out with an utterly false conception of what 
education will do for them. They have, for instance, 
ignored the big facts that companionship with men is the 
normal need of women, and that men do not as a rule find 
marital companionship in women who are like themselves. 
If, in overcrowded England, with its greater number of 
women, the limitations of education could have been realized, 
a solution of the problem of numbers would have been found 
through the spontaneous emigration of thousands of women, 
rather than in pathetic attempts to render the competition 
among men in all walks of life far worse than it was by 
adding the competition of women. Thus the newer countries 
would have benefited as well as the old. 

Surely even those who believe with Voltaire’s Dr. Pangloss 
that all is for the best in the best of all possible worlds, might 
reasonably be asked to pause to examine the results of 
modern ideas about education. Let anyone survey the public 
around him to-day and ask himself whether he can honestly 
be free from doubt about the ability to benefit by education 
that is shown by millions for whom education is to-day so 
lavishly provided. Despite all our modern education, the 
history of the world can scarcely show a public so gullible, 
so undiscerning, so undiscriminating, or so greatly the prey 
of false leaders as the modern public, who are by no means 
such an improvement on their ancestors as might reasonably 
be expected from the enormous educational effort of the past 
fifty years. 

The people who to-day have the most accurate estimate 
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of the intellectual level of the public are newspaper pro- 
prietors and advertisers, and the results can be seen in our 
popular newspapers, both in their news and in their adver- 
tisement columns. That the public can be attracted by such 
appeals seems almost incredible to intelligent readers. But 
proprietors and advertisers know on what notes to pitch 
their appeals. A public can fairly be judged by the quality 
of the leaders whom it accepts. When our public accepts 
Emil Ludwig as an authority on the life of Our Lord, H. G. 
Wells as an authority on History, and Arnold Bennett as an 
expert on Matrimonial Happiness, how can anyone honestly 
believe that education necessarily does good or be sanguine 
that more education will rid us of our evils to-day? No 
wonder that fortunes can be made by selling coloured mixtures 
in bottles with the advertisement that the contents will cure 
cancer, consumption, and corns. 

I submit that it is time that we revised many of our 
fundamental ideas about education. Education remains the 
most soul-satisfying achievement of men and women, but we 
must face the fact that only a small proportion have any 
real need for more than a bare minimum. For the majority 
life and work will provide all the education required. Millions 
of our public expenditure on education to-day are utterly 
wasted. Those who can benefit from higher education are 
all the better if they have to struggle and make sacrifices to 
get it. There is very little room at the top and nothing but 
harm is done by encouraging the belief that education is the 
sure high-road to economic advance. If these fundamental 
facts could be widely realized, our country and the world 
would be happier and quite as civilized and educated as 
they are to-day. 


Cyrit MARTIN 
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VeRyY soon the Australian Cricketers will be with us again, 
and so make 1930 another annus mirabilis in the history of 
cricket. For whatever happens in the Test Matches, one 
result of the Australian visit is already assured. So-called 
first class cricket in England will be lifted out of the some- 
what commonplace and slightly self-satisfied atmosphere 
that is apt to stifle interest in the game when touring sides 
from overseas are not here. What South Africa did last 
year, Australia will doubly do this coming summer. 

The names of our visitors are as follows: W. M. Wood- 
full, W. H. Ponsford, C. V. Grimmett, W. A. Oldfield, 
E. L. a’Beckett, V. Y. Richardson, T. Wall, C. W. Walker, 
A. Kippax, 8. McCabe, D. G. Bradman, A. Jackson, P. M. 
Hornibrook, A. Hurwood, A. Fairfax. 

Only the first four have been here before, and so Wood- 
full as captain will not have an easy task. The value of 
experience is very great when one remembers how different 
are the conditions here compared to those in Australia— 
climate, light, and the varying state of the wickets. For 
that reason one naturally wonders why the Australian 
Selectors have sent a team of whom eleven have never 
as yet played or bowled a ball on an English ground. The 
answer is not difficult. The first Test Match played at 
Brisbane during the M.C.C.’s last tour opened the Selectors’ 
eyes. The loss of that match by 675 runs had its salutary 
lesson, and only six of those who then played for Australia 
will be seen here this summer. Australia has put its cricket 
house in order. New blood has been brought in: youth 
has not knocked in vain on the Selectors’ door. Time, in 
short, has had its inevitable triumph. The Selectors have 
performed a difficult and thankless task with no narrow 
outlook. They seem to have chosen more with an eye to 
the future than to the immediate present. But let no one 
think for a moment that the team chosen will not be 
a most formidable combination this summer. Ever since 
that débdcle at Brisbane, cricket in Australia has steadily 
improved. 

The usual criticism which is flung at the Australians is 
that they are weak in bowling compared with some previous 
teams. It is a criticism justified to a certain extent by 
paper statistics. But he who makes it does so at his own 
peril. Of the bowlers, Grimmett is the only one known to 
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the English public. He is the veteran of the side—in- 
cidentally ten years younger than Hobbs—and his wiles 
should be well known to most of our leading batsmen. 
But his googly bowling is still to be feared. Judging by 
his performances in recent Inter-State matches he is as 
tireless as ever, and has lost neither his spin nor his accuracy. 
We should not be surprised if he got more wickets in the 
Test Matches than any other Australian bowler. But that 
is perhaps a hazardous statement. What do we know of 
Wall, Fairfax, Hornibrook, Hurwood, and a’ Beckett? Their 
performances on their own perfect wickets may not seem 
very brilliant. In them there may not be lurking a Mac- 
donald or a Gregory, a Turner or a Ferris, a Noble or a 
Howell. But it would be foolish to entertain the idea that 
the Australian attack is weak. It may not be so strong 
as it was in 1921, but it is sure to be stronger than the 
1926 attack. 

As to batting, Woodfull and Ponsford are the only two 
we have seen here before. The former visited us in 1926 
with the reputation of being unbowlable. It was, of course, 
a droll little exaggeration; incidentally, however, he was 
only bowled out once by the M.C.C. in Australia. He is 
not an attractive batsman to watch, but no one playing 
to-day is more difficult to dislodge, and unless the cares of 
captaincy weigh too heavily on his shoulders he is bound 
to be a grievous thorn in the flesh of our bowlers, Ponsford 
came over here in 1926 with a great reputation. Frankly 
he was disappointing: his bat did not seem to be quite 
straight enough for English wickets. After 1926 he made 
mammoth scores in Australia, but when he faced English 
bowlers again in 1928 he found Larwood’s pace was too 
much for him. It is doubtful if Ponsford’s confidence has 
ever quite recovered. 

Of the newcomers three names immediately rise to the 
mind—Bradman, Kippax, and Jackson. Bradman is at 
present the star batsman of the team. Whilst still twenty 
he scored two centuries in Test Matches, Since then he 
has made innumerable runs in Inter-State cricket, including 
the highest first class score ever made. Clearly he is a 
young man with a very dangerous present and a still more 
dangerous future. Kippax and Jackson are the two stylists 
on the side. The former is a veteran for a first visit to 
this country: he is actually thirty-two. The latter is the 
baby of the side: he is only twenty. Jackson is said to 
have modelled his style on Kippax, and both have been 
compared to Victor Trumper. If either of them are really 
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comparable to the greatest of Australian batsmen their 
popularity here will be very great. For Trumper was the 
most dramatic artist the cricketing world has ever seen. 
Three-quarters of an hour of him was as good as the best 
act in a first-rate comedy. You could never tell what he 
would do. He could be as elfish as a Peter Pan and as 
paradoxical as the most Shavian character created by 
Bernard Shaw, and dullness was never in his vocabulary. 
It is doubtful if we shall ever see Victor Trumper’s like 
again, but if either Kippax or Jackson can faintly echo 
that unforgettable genius, pity will go out to our poor 
bowlers, though our admiration for the batsmen will be 
greater than our pity. 

So much for the Australians. The task of their selection 
is over: the task of the English Selectors has not yet begun. 
Their job is never an enviable one. Australia chooses its 
Test eleven from about twenty players: here there are 
nearly double that number who are worthy of consideration. 
Moreover, the standard of English first class cricket, so far 
as batting is concerned, is to-day higher than it has ever 
been before. There may not be more stars than there 
were in the halcyon days when Jackson, Fry, Ranjitsinhji, 
Maclaren, Hirst, and Rhodes were in their prime. But the 
number of really first-class batsmen is undoubtedly greater. 

Australia has youth on its side: five of those chosen 
are under twenty-five. Are we going to follow Australia’s 
example and, like her, take a wider and braver outlook 
and build for the future? One would never dare to say 
that Hobbs, Woolley, Sutcliffe, Hendren, Tate, and Geary 
are all already doomed to the shelf so far as Test Match 
cricket is concerned. Nearly all of them should be if time 
means anything. But the years fall very lightly on those 
six great cricketers, and any one of them is still capable of 
contributing more than his own proper share toward the 
winning of a Test Match. If they are all fit and sound and 
in obvious good form with bat and ball (or with both), it 
will be difficult to omit any one of those household names. 
Nevertheless, some of them have got to stand down if we 
are to risk the present in the interests of the future. 
“ Safety First ” should not be the Selectors’ motto. 

To choose an English eleven is always rather a hopeless 
task. To do so before a ball has been bowled in this year 
of grace is simply fatuous. But it is a very amusing task, 
quite as profitable as the solution of cross-word puzzles, 
and far more interesting. It is also harmless. Accordingly 
we will undertake it. 
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Let us tackle first the very thorny problem of captaincy. 
We all of us still want to see an amateur leading the English 


-side. Two names instantly crop up—Carr and Chapman. 


Both have great claims. Both are already experienced 
captains; both dangerous batsmen and excellent fields; 
both leaders of men with a great knowledge of the game. 
Other names that occur are Wyatt and Jardine. Either of 
these two is fit to play for England, whether he be captain 
or not, and if either of them had either the experience of, 
or ability for, captaincy possessed by Carr and Chapman, 
one would unhesitatingly plump for one of them. But 
compared with Carr and Chapman their experience is small. 
Beyond them there seems to be no one else, and so for the 
moment the choice of captaincy lies between Carr and 
Chapman. Of these two we prefer Chapman. He has the 
greater experience of the Australians; he is not yet thirty, 
very keen and cheerful, and full of that inspiring confidence 
so essential in a captain. If he is out of form with the bat 
it may be impossible to play him. But let us hope this 
is not the case; for with him on our side we shall have the 
most fearless of fieldsmen, who can block strokes more 
effectively than any other living man. 

Besides Chapman we want to see at least six more 
players who were born this century. The other three or 
four can be over thirty or over forty, but not—no, not 
over fifty. There must be an age limit, and Barnes and 
Rhodes—eheu ! fugaces, etcetera—have really had their day. 

Who is to go in first for England? Ask that question, 
and echo will answer from a thousand quarters, “‘ Hobbs 
and Sutcliffe.” We cannot go wrong with them. They 
have hardly ever failed; they have triumphed on scores of 
occasions. Who headed last year’s batting averages? 
Hobbs. Who scored most runs in last year’s Test Matches 
against the South Africans? Sutcliffe. Q.E.D. The choice 
is obvious and unassailable. Yes, yes, it is—on paper. 
On the field of play it is obvious, too (assuming, of course, 
that both these cricketers have wintered well and that 
neither of them is a day older or a whit less active than 
at the end of last year’s cricket season). But who will go 
in first for England when we visit Australia again? Hobbs 
and Sutcliffe? Echo’s answer is much fainter now and 
from far fewer quarters. If we are to build with an eye 
to the future, the selection of the opening pair of batsmen 
is the corner-stone of that policy. We shall throw that 
policy to the winds if we choose Hobbs and Sutcliffe. One 
of them must go; age must pay the penalty; and the star 
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of stars amongst English batsmen must be dropped. It 
may seem suicidal to many; it may easily prove to be so; 


but Hobbs, the batsman feared most by Australians, should ° 


stand out of the early Test Matches. If, however, we find 
after the first two Test Matches that his absence is clearly 
a mistake, back of course he must come. The cry of the 
present will be too insistent. However much we may hate 
** Safety First,” gambling has its limitations. 

Who is to take Hobbs’s place and go in first with Sut- 
cliffe? Someone who is young must be selected. That is 
obvious. Jardine seems the best choice, but he has not 
been seen in first class cricket since the close of the M.C.C. 
tour, and it really looks as though his first class cricket 
days were more or less over. For that reason we must 
most reluctantly pass him over. To take his place there 
are two others—Wyatt and Killick. Wyatt does not usually 
go in first, but he seems the right type of batsman for that 
position. He was our leading amateur batsman last year, 
and his bowling might occasionally be useful. Killick has 
twice gone in first for England; he is a good outfield and 
he is not yet twenty-three. It seems best to take a bit of 
a risk and send in Wyatt as Sutcliffe’s partner, and see how 
the idea works out in the first two Test Matches. 

The next two places in the order of going in are easy 
to fill. Hammond and Woolley must be played. The 
selection of Hammond will be unanimous, but a critic 
might logically ask why Woolley, who did not go to Australia 
in 1928 and presumably will not go there two years hence, 
should now be chosen when we are building for the future. 
The answer is that the first four Test Matches here only 
last four days and not an indefinite number, and that 
Woolley, at his best, is still the greatest match-winning 
batsman in the world. No; we cannot at present afford 
to leave our best left-handed batsman—the best yet pro- 
duced—out of an English eleven in England. Our wealth 
does not warrant profligacy like that. Moreover, Woolley 
can still bowl. 

We have now selected, including Chapman, five of our 
eleven. We need for the remaining six places another 
batsman, a wicket-keeper, one or two all-rounders, and two 
or three bowlers. 

Let us first tackle the question of the batsman and let 
fielding not be forgotten. We have not as yet got on our 
side a first-class outfield. Wyatt can field there, and 
Sutcliffe and Chapman have done so in the past with dis- 
tinction; but neither are quite so good in that position as 
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they were. Leyland and Killick are admirable outfields. 
The claims of Carr, Sandham, and Crawley cannot lightly 
be passed over. Hendren as bat and outfield (or indeed as 
fieldsman in any position) outshines them all. But he is 
forty-one, and although his agility is that of a man ten 
years younger, and his chances of revisiting Australia far 
from remote, we are inclined to leave him out in the same 
way as we have left out Hobbs. We feel that the cry of 
youth must again be listened to; so we will choose Leyland, 
and thus have on our side a third left-handed batsman. 

The strength of a batting side depends on the number 
of all-rounders at one’s command. Before the war England 
was wealthy in this respect. Jackson, Hirst, Rhodes, and 
Woolley (when he could really bowl) are names that imme- 
diately crop up. Nowadays our stock of all-rounders has 
fallen rather low. There would seem to be only three who 
are worthy of consideration. Tate is an obvious possibility: 
Robins and Allen are the other two. It is very difficult at 
present to leave out Tate. His bowling may have lost 
some of its fire and may be too well known to the Australians. 
But he is still our best stock bowler and a more than useful 
batsman. If we are to have another all-rounder proficient 
in all departments of the game we should choose Robins. 
Freeman is still the best googly bowler in England; Robins 
runs him very close. Obviously you cannot play both of 
them. As Robins is only twenty-three, and should be one 
of our stand-bys in the future, we will put him in, Allen 
we will consider later. 

We now require two more bowlers and a wicket-keeper. 
At present we have a fast medium bowler in Tate, and a 
slow one in Robins. Both are right-hand. We must have 
a left-hand bowler on our side, and we must have a fast 
bowler, a really fast one. 

The dearth of good fast bowlers to-day is deplorable. 
The perfection of the modern wickets no doubt is the cause. 
The only three possibles are Allen, Larwood, and Nichols. 
Allen on his day is the best; he is really dangerous. But 
his good days are few and far between; his bad days are 
sometimes very bad. If he was steadier he would be our 
choice, but at present he does not seem reliable enough as 
an England bowler. It is difficult to judge of Nichols. If 
he played for a stronger county, his claims would be con- 
siderable. We shall have, therefore, to fall back on Larwood. 
Last year he was disappointing, but then he had had a 
gruelling time in Australia. Let us hope that a winter’s 
rest may mean a return to his proper form. But we have 
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great doubts whether for physical reasons he is likely to 
play in more than two Test Matches, and if he is dropped 
we should like to see Allen, or possibly Wellard of Somerset, 
given a trial. The last-named, though not so fast as Lar- 
wood or Allen, has great possibilities. Of his 130 wickets 
last year, 69 were clean bowled—a very remarkable and 
significant achievement. 

The choice of a left-handed bowler seems to lie between 
Clark and Voce. In saying that we are not forgetting 
J. C. White. He was practically at the top of the bowling 
averages last year; the Australians fear him. But White’s 
value as a bowler in a four-day match is not so great as in 
a match played to a finish. Moreover, he is one of the 
three Selectors; and so along with others we would keep 
him in reserve, and use him in the last Test Match if that 
be the deciding one of the series. We will choose Clark 
because his type of bowling is the most likely to upset the 
Australians. But Voce is very young—he is not yet twenty- 
one—and to play him in one or two Test Matches would 
be a sound policy. 

There remains the wicket-keeper. Duckworth is probably 
the best of a not very brilliant lot. But Ames is not very 
much his inferior. Still the principle of playing your best 
wicket-keeper, irrespective of his skill as a batsman, is an 
old and sound one. To disregard it may be courting serious 
trouble, and yet we shall do so. For Ames’s claims as 
batsman are too alluring; we cannot resist having him on 
our side. 

Here, then, is our eleven in the order of going in; the 
figures in brackets signify the age of the players. 


Sutcliffe (35) 
Wyatt (29) 
Hammond (26) 
Woolley (42) 
Leyland (29) 


Ames (24) 
Chapman (29) 
Tate (35) 


Robins (23) 
Larwood (25) 
Clark (27) 


What about the fielding? The slips seem all right. 
Hammond, Chapman, and Sutcliffe can all field there: the 
first two are as good as the most critical could desire. 
Robins is an excellent cover-point. Leyland is the only 
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outstanding outfield, but Wyatt, Sutcliffe, and Chapman 
could go there when Robins is bowling. 

It is a good side, and it is young; eight of the players 
are under thirty. But when one looks at it one necessarily 
calls to mind the good cricketers, still at their best, who 
have been omitted. Goddard, Carr, and Voce are all likely 
to play in some of the Test Matches. Duleepsinhji we have 
not considered. If the authorities that be decide he is 
eligible to play for England, play he must. He is probably 
the greatest batting genius the game has produced since 
the war. 

If the side we have chosen were by any freak of chance 
to play for England in the first Test Match at Nottingham, 
we can hear the pavilion critics sigh for Hobbs as our open- 
ing pair of batsmen walk to the wickets. It will be a wide- 
spread, natural, and rational sigh. But as we have said 
before, Hobbs will assuredly play in some of the Test Matches. 
For his stock is still gilt-edged—8} per cent. standing at 
170! Let no man forget that that is the number of centuries 
made by the greatest English batsman since Grace. And 
let no one lightly think that Hobbs will not go again to 
Australia. More unlikely things than that have happened 
in cricket. 

But after all to choose a side, as we have chosen ours, 
on the form of 1929 is a somewhat barren task. It is 
probable that the eleven that takes the field for England 
will only faintly resemble the one we have selected. Risks 
are cheap for those who have no responsibility to bear; 
in the Selectors they call for courage. We urge them not 
to be daunted, but to bear in mind that Test Matches are 
but incidents in English cricket, and that in the long run 
the best interests of the game will be served by giving 
youth its chance. The theory of indispensability is a 
commonplace which time almost invariably disproves. Let 
the Selectors give to our younger cricketers the encourage- 
ment and experience they need, and we are confident that 
neither they—nor England—will regret it. 


H. M. 
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FATUMA AND MKATAKHUNI 


WE were changing camp and had a long march in front of 
us. Elephant seemed to have deserted the country and the 
only thing to do was to try to follow them. Hence a long, 
tiring, and uninteresting trek had to be made. I was in the 
lead, closely followed by my three companions, Hassani, 
Sulemani, and Ligambazi, while the rest of my safari, 
some ten or twelve porters and my personal boys, were 
already some miles behind. The sun was getting hot, 
and I was beginning to tire of my own thoughts and 
company. 

“ Why is it,” I said to Hassani, ‘‘ that you call the big 
rifle ‘ Fatuma’? 

Hassani, some ten paces in rear, hurried forward. 
Bwana? ”’ 

I repeated my question, adding, “‘ And yet you have 
no name for the little rifle.” 

** But we have a name,” he replied. ‘‘ The little rifle is 
called ‘ Mkatakhuni.’”’ 

“ Oh,” thought I, ‘‘ Mkatakhuni, the Woodcutter.” 

“Yes; because his voice is like the noise of a man cutting 
firewood with an axe.” 

This was interesting. The big rifle just an old fat woman, 
and the little rifle the worker. 

“True enough,” I said, ‘‘ Fatuma has an easy time, she 
is carried all day and only has to work when we find elephant, 
whereas Mkatakhuni is always in my hand, ready to work for 
the pot. Which do you like best? ” 

“Oh! Fatuma. Does she not say ‘ Boom,’ and at her 
voice the elephant falls! But Mkatakhuni—he will only 
kill small meat.” 

All game from buffalo to the tiny dikdik are classed by the 
African under the one heading, ‘‘ Nyama”’—meat; and as 
such he thinks of it, from the time he sees the spoor until 
it reaches its final destination—the cooking-pot. 

Now I had not yet shot an elephant with a light rifle, 
having always trusted to the heavy one; but it had long 
been a desire of mine to do so, and Hassani’s unflattering 
remarks about Mkatakhuni, my dearly loved, annoyed me. 
His logic in nomenclature was not good by African standards, 
as the African woman in reality does most of the work of 
provider, to a large extent tilling the land for the maize, 
harvesting the crop and pounding the grain; but, conceding 
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that point, I was all the more determined to show him that 
Mkatakhuni, besides doing all the work, could also, if called 
upon, down an elephant. 

“Which way?” We had come to a fork, an intersection 
of the myriad trails, native paths, elephant trails; they all 
look much the same to the inexperienced eye. 

‘* Left,”’ said Hassani, without an instant’s hesitation; and 
as he passed he drew a line in the sand with his foot across 
the opening of the other path and snapping off a leafy twig 
from a shrub threw it down a few paces along the one we 
were on. A primitive, but effective, manner of showing our 
followers the correct way. 

* Now I,” I said, continuing the argument, “like Mkata- 
khuni best. He is light to carry, quick to use, and he 
speaks five times to Fatuma’s twice, and does he not give us 
all our meat? Some day I will show you that he, too, can 
kill elephant.” 

But Hassani was not to be persuaded. Even my argument 
about “‘ Nyama ” did not carry weight with him. 

“No,” said he, ‘‘ Fatuma says ‘ Boom,’ but Mkatakhuni 
can only say ‘ Tcakk.’ ” 

And so we went on our way, I pondering over the bad 
logic of the naming of the rifles—even the difference in their 
loquacity was not right—Hassani and the others chattering 
in the rear. 

At about eleven o’clock we came to a small village, the 
first human habitations we had seen, and I stopped for a rest. 
We had started long before it was light, and I reckoned that 
we had put a good twenty miles behind us. The Jumbe 
(village headman) came up to welcome us, producing a 
deck-chair. A buck-skin took the place of the civilized 
canvas cloth; but nevertheless it was a passing imitation 
and I sat down contentedly. 

There were one or two coco-nut palms standing hard by, 
and glancing up I saw with great pleasure that there were 
plenty of nuts. At my request the Jumbe sent a boy up. 
He climbed with great alacrity, and threw down three or four 
of the larger nuts. Ligambazi seized on one with avidity. 
Husking coco-nuts can be done in many ways, but Ligam- 
bazi’s was a novel one to me. Cutting the fibre all round 
one end he seized the nut in both hands, then drew off 
great strips of fibre with his teeth. It was curious to watch 
his strong teeth ripping off the tough fibre like bark from 
a tree. Bending his head sideways he would take hold of 
a loose end like a dog gnawing at a bone, then, jerking his 
neck back and drawing away with his arms, off would come 
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a huge strip; back again, he seized another strip and the 
procedure was repeated. 

I laughed, and organized a race with one of the village 
men who was husking another nut in a more orthodox way. 
He had knocked a short stick into the ground, sharpened its 
point, and was now beating the coco-nut on it and tearing 
off the fibre thus loosened. 

It was a close finish, but Ligambazi’s strong teeth won 
the day; he soon had the fibre off and the nut disclosed, 
when, knocking off the top with a few taps of his knife, he 
proffered it to me, brimming full with the most luscious and 
cool drink. 

I wasted no time in draining it and the other one too; 
when the boys immediately fell to, broke open the nuts, and 
ate up every scrap of the coco-nut inside. 

Greatly refreshed, I lit a cigarette and engaged the Jumbe 
in conversation. My first question was the natural one: 
** What news of elephant? ” 

“Last night there was one in the maize shambas. For 
two days he has been feeding near here.” 

“Ts he big? ”’ 

“‘ Big in very truth; his tusks stick out like this.” He 
showed me. Stretching out one arm to full extent he placed 
his other hand on his chest just under his chin. This is 
always how a native tells you the size of an elephant. With 
his right arm stretched to the full extent there are four 
positions where he may place his left hand. At the crook 
of the right elbow means a small elephant, one not worth 
following; at his right shoulder possibly a shootable animal; 
underneath the chin a fair-sized tusk; and at his left shoulder 
a larger one. A fifth position is when both arms are fully 
extended, but that would be a monster to be dreamed of. 
A native’s powers of exaggeration are proverbial, but on 
the whole he is fairly reliable when describing the size of 
tusks on these lines. 

“ H’m,” thought I, “‘ this may be interesting.” 

** Did you see him yourself? ”’ 

** Yes, with my eyes I saw him.” 

“Not merely his spoor on the ground? ”’ 

“No. I saw the elephant with my eyes.” 

It is always well to make sure on this point. Elephant 
spoor is readily confounded with the animal itself, and a 
native’s story-telling powers will do the rest, so that week-old 
spoor of a single elephant is quite sufficient by itself to 
produce a tale of monster-tusked elephants who raided a 
shamba only the night before in thousands. 
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Still, there was one good point about this “ habari” 
(news), there was no talk of impossible numbers of elephant, 
and the Jumbe looked a reliable sort of man. 

“What do you think? ” I asked Hassani. 

“TJ will go and see, Bwana,” he replied; and, quite 
untired after his twenty-mile march, he went off under the 
guidance of one of the village boys to inspect the spoor. 

In the meantime I sat and rested under the curious gaze 
of the villagers gathered in a ring all round me. I chose 
a place for my tent, when it and the carriers should arrive, 
and the Jumbe immediately told off a few men to clear the 
grass, while others brought bags of mealy flour for the porters 
and the inevitable kukuus and eggs for myself. The women, 
too, brought in big earthenware pots of water, each with a 
large leaf floating on the top to prevent the water splashing 
out as they walked. 

‘“* When did a Bwana last visit your village? ” I asked the 
Jumbe. 

“Three years ago,” he replied, “the Bwana Shauri 
came; since then no Bwana has been here.” 

** Did he shoot elephant? ” 

“No; but he shot much meat.” 

‘** What sort of meat is accustomed to walk here? ” 

“Many kinds of meat. Mbunju, mbarapi, ndogoro” 
(eland, sable, waterbuck). “‘Eeh! Very much game! When 
the Bwana Shauri came we all had our bellies full.” 

This was good news; we were badly in need of fresh meat, 
so, even if the elephant turned out to be mythical, I made 
up my mind to camp a few days there and see how things 
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** What about buffalo? ” 

“Two days ago a herd of buffalo drank at the river and 
a man looking for honey in the bush saw them. If Bwana 
will stay here he will kill many with his gun.” 

Just then a distant shout brought our discussions to an 
end, and round a bend of the road appeared the head of my 
safari. They rapidly drew nearer to the strains of one of 
their weird, interminable songs, the tail being brought up 
by the Mnyampara, or headman. He was an ex King’s 
African Rifles man, and much to his joy carried an old rifle, 
as a mark of his station. ) 

The porters, one by one, set down their loads and started 
untying them. Each man carries a load of about fifty pounds’ 
weight to which he ties his own worldly possessions, a 
cooking-pot, his sleeping-mat, and, if there is no shortage of 
game and he is of an economical turn of mind, perhaps a roll 
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of malodorous smoked meat, which gives forth an aroma that 
permeates everything. The Mnyampara approached me, 
slapping the butt of his rifle in true military fashion. 

** All correct, where shall we pitch the tent?” 

I pointed out the place near by, and up went that tent 
in no time. No pause for rest, each man had his own job 
to do, and it was not till the tent was pitched and a drain 
cut round it that they drifted off, one by one, some to the 
river or to find a good place for their own billet, others to 
barter for flour. My cook, meanwhile, had got a fire going, 
and in five minutes had brought me a cup of tea. My 
personal boy was also busy, trying to put together the 
Roorkee chair, and it was ludicrous to watch his struggles. 
He never could master that chair satisfactorily, and it was 
only by dint of great brain strain that he ever got it together. 
A beautiful smile broke over his features as he managed at 
length to fit the last rod into its socket and turned his 
attention to the table. This was an easier matter, and he 
was soon at work fixing up the camp-bed and arranging my 
belongings inside the tent. In half an hour everything was 
disposed, and from the aspect of things I might have been 
camped there for a week. 

Later in the day Hassani came back; he had found the 
elephant spoor and followed it up for an hour, straight from 
the maize garden. From the signs he could read that the 
elephant was trekking. He had not stopped to feed, but 
had gone straight ahead through the night, apparently 
making for new country, and it would not be worth while 
following. Game spoor he had seen in plenty. Buffalo, 
eland, sable, and kongoni, and also more elephant spoor. 

** Very good, Hassani, we will stay here and camp for a 
few days and shoot meat.” 

“Yes, Bwana, that will be good. I will make an ngoma 
(dance) to-night, then perhaps God will give us elephant also.” 

That night I went to bed lulled into sleep to the strains 
of the weirdest chant it has ever been my fortune to listen to. 
About twenty or thirty boys were sitting round the fire after 
their evening meal. They had one drum—buck’s hide tightly 
stretched across a hollowed tree-trunk—on which a skilled 
performer was beating gently, while Hassani, throned on 
a stool, was softly intoning the fortunes of our party since 
the beginning of the safari. After every sentence, just five 
or six words chanted in a voice and a very similar tone to 
that a clergyman uses when inviting reponses in church, he 
would stop, and the whole chorus would respond: ‘ Eeh, 
Eeh, Eeh!” in token of assent. Then on again incessantly, 
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never at a loss for a word. I could understand little of it, 
as he used his own tribal dialect, which was beyond my 
powers of interpretation, so I called up a boy and got him 
to interpret at the end of each sentence. The simile of the 
clergyman was not far wrong; he was praying, praying to 
the ghosts of his fathers to honour us with their presence 
and listen to his tale. 

Then followed a long description of our fortunes to the 
present; often not absolutely truthful, and repeated asser- 
tions that we were hungry and had no meat; then finally 
demands that “they” should give us an elephant—a big 
one with large tusks. So it went on; but long before the 
singers thought of finishing I was asleep and dreaming of 
the large elephants they were so importunately demanding. 

Next morning we were up and off early in the day, and 
it was not long before we struck red-hot eland spoor which 
we followed up. We had come to a tricky bit of tracking on 
hard ground, and the boys were eagerly engaged puzzling it 
out when, happening to raise my eyes, I saw a number of 
black forms crossing our front, looming large in the early 
morning mists. 

‘Elephant? No; what in the name of——’ 

“* Nyati,” in a low tone from Hassani. 

** Buffalo, of course; why the can’t I recognize 
things as quickly as he can?” was the feeling I had. 

And buffalo they were by the hundred. Never have I 
seen such an enormous herd. It was impossible to say 
correctly how many; for one thing they were never all in 
sight at the same time. We were in fairly open bush, but 
even there sight was restricted to under a hundred yards. 
They were quite unalarmed, and were moving slowly through 
the bush. The wind was right, so we moved forward to get 
in touch with them. I went up to about twenty yards of 
the nearest rank—they were moving solidly through the 
bush at a depth of about fifteen yards—and, looking for a 
good head, watched them filing by. 

There we waited, Hassani and I—the other boys were 
all up trees a hundred yards in rear—for what must have 
been at least ten minutes, but seemed considerably more. 
Then, despairing of finding that record head, which every 
hunter feels he is going to get some time, and seeing that the 
herd had nearly all passed, I picked out a good fat cow and 
gave her the right with the 0°450. She went down straight 
away, much to my satisfaction. But the effect that shot 
produced on the rest of the herd was not so much to my 
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Instead of disappearing into the bush ahead, as I had 
expected, they immediately turned about and went back in 
the direction they had originally come from, and this time 
it was by no means the slow procession we had just witnessed. 
The march-past in fours had ended, and they were now 
returning in quarter column at the double. Luckily it 
rested with the Inspecting Officer and his A.D.C. to give 
the salute and not to take it! I must admit we beat a hasty 
retreat, but on seeing that the herd had not spread out to 
any appreciable extent and were still careering down their 
own trail, I grew bolder and approached again to down 
another one. This time it was one of the original leaders 
that came down, but it took both barrels of the 0°450 to 
settle him, and this further outrage was too much for one of 
his companions in the original lead. To my horror he 
broke off the trail and came straight for me, and there I was 
with an empty rifle! 

Now was the time when the quick overhead lever and 
ejecting mechanism of the modern sporting rifle would have 
been worth not their weight only but that buffalo’s weight 
also in gold to me; but mine was an old-fashioned rifle 
with hammers and the underside lever, which is so slow in 
operating. 

‘Why hadn’t I taken ‘ Mkatakhuni,’ the despised of 
Hassani?’’ In his hands it was useless; he was ever a 
hopeless performer with the rifle—and the two shots he 
now fired had no effect. 

I turned round and ran back, struggling with the breach 
mechanism in the meanwhile, hoping to gain the extra 
second or two I needed in that way, but it seemed years 
before I had thrown out the empty shells and got in new 
cartridges in their stead. I managed it at last, whirled 
round to find the bull still seven or eight yards off, and a 
lucky shot brought his career to an end. 

We watched the remainder of that herd disappear into 
the bush, and I for one was thankful that we had seen the 
last of them. Those last ten seconds were a little too 
exciting. 

We called up the boys and went to take stock of the 
slain. We had three good-sized buffalo down, which the boys 
proceeded to “ chinja’’—that is to say, cut their throats— 
in the Mohammedan fashion. It mattered not to them in 
the very least that they were all three dead and showed no 
spark of life. These boys are only Mohammedans when it 
suits their purpose. I remember once going on a shoot in 
the middle of Ramadan, the month of Mohammedan fasting, 
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in the hours of daytime; Hassani joined me at my first 
camp, and it was with some concern that I asked how he 
was going to get through a hard week’s shooting without 
eating through the day? 

“That does not matter, Bwana,” he assured me; 
here we are no longer Mohammedans.” 

There was great excitement and talk over the cutting 
up of the buffalo. Every boy had his own remarks to 
make to explain why this and that happened; but each 
wound up his say with the poignant statement: ‘“ Vita 
kweli, kweli” (Truly a war). 

War it had been; but there was one aspect of this war 
which I did not like, and that was that I had turned tail 
in the face of the enemy and run. As a sop to my own 
vanity I felt I must explain things. I told them what had 
happened, and wound up my remarks by saying to Hassani: 
“ Now, if I had had Mkatakhuni in my hand instead of old 
Fatuma, none of these things would have happened and we 
should not have had to run like cowards.” 

“Oh, but Bwana,” he urged, “‘ did I not fire twice with 
Mkatakhuni with no effect.” 

Now this was only too true, and whether a 0°303 would 
be sufficient to stop a charging buffalo in reality, I am not 
prepared to say, but I was not going to lose my argument 
with Hassani. 

“* Yes, but where did you hit him? ” I asked. 

This was received with great merriment by the other 
boys. We went up to the buffalo to see what Hassani’s 
marksmanship had wrought, and I must confess it was 
rather to my delight than otherwise that we found that 
one of Hassani’s shots had just grazed the buffalo’s shoulder 
and that there was no sign of the other one. But Hassani 
still stuck to his guns, and Mkatakhuni remained the despised. 

We covered up the buffalo with branches to protect them 
from vultures as best we might, and sending a boy back 
to the village to bring others to take in the meat, we started 
off again. 

It would be tiresome to give a detailed account of our 
fortunes for the rest of that day. Suffice it to say that it 
was not until seven o’clock that night that, tired and hungry, 
we eventually reached camp once again, after a long and, 
let me confess, uninteresting trek after an elephant whose 
spoor we struck soon after the episode with the buffalo herd. 
Possibly thoughts of a satiety of buffalo meat all ready and 
waiting in camp interfered with the keenness of the trackers; 
I am convinced that we changed on to a fresh spoor half- 
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way through the morning, but that is a crime to which 
Hassani would not plead guilty. 

It was not until three o’clock in the afternoon that I 
eventually gave way to the boys’ requests that we should 
give it up, and we set our faces for camp. 

Unfortunately we had a bad guide, who did not know 
the country well and led us through the most impossible 
country. We were a long way from camp, but the short 
cut he took us, through long grass and swamp, made it 
seem much longer, and before we saw the welcome camp- 
fires I had quite lost my temper with him, cursing him for 
a fool who didn’t know the country round his own doorstep. 

This, of course, was quite useless and only made matters 
worse. 

In camp we found the boys had made huge grids with 
bamboos and were smoking all the buffalo meat which was 
in excess of present needs. This is a simple performance in 
Africa. They make a trelliswork platform with bamboos or 
other tree branches which may be handy, support it with 
forked sticks about three feet from the ground, and light 
a fire over the whole area underneath. On the platform the 
meat is laid in strips, and one night’s smoking is enough to 
preserve the meat sufficiently for the taste of the African 
native. Not that it is preserved in reality, but in ten days 
from the time of smoking it has, anyway, not decomposed, 
which is all that he worries about. 

I stayed in camp at that village for several days, but 
was always unlucky with elephant. I got one or two heads 
of game; especially a sable bull, which pleased me greatly. 

It was there that I first noticed the difference in tactics 
which a herd of eland and a herd of sable show when being 
hunted. Eland are, on the whole, fairly easy to get up to, 
but if they once get your wind or see you, they are off and 
will not stop again for it may be five miles—anyway, an 
hour’s hard trek through the bush. Sable, on the contrary, 
if they have not been much harried, never seem to go any 
great distance. They are very wary and hard to approach, 
but, if they get your wind, only move off a short way, some- 
times it may be only a matter of a few hundred yards, when 
they stop again and give you another chance of getting your 
shot; but chances are that a hunter’s first warning that he 
is up to the herd again is a snort from a wary old cow, and 
then the sound of the whole herd crashing off again through 
the bush. They are annoying brutes and a sound test of 
a hunter’s stalking powers, especially if he is lucky enough 
to bring down the old black bull of the herd. If others 
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do not agree with me in this, let them remember that I am 
writing of hunting in a still little-known part of Tanganyika. 
Sable which have been much hunted may, indeed, go miles 
before they give a second chance of approach. I went out 
once to shoot game for villagers when late rains had brought 
a severe famine in the district before the new crops were 
ripe, and then I found that the sable, too, would not stop 
after they had once been alarmed. I taxed the village 
headman with sending out hunters to get meat, and, although 
at first he strongly denied it, he eventually admitted that he 
had done so and that lately many men had been out with 
their bows. It was obvious from the face of things, and 
who can blame them when food was so short? But it had 
made things very much more difficult for me. 

The day I got the sable bull I determined it was time to 
get down to business again. Time was getting short, and I 
badly wanted an elephant before going back to the Boma. 
I had a long consultation with Hassani that evening, and we 
eventually decided to move off again next morning into a 
very different type of country some fifteen miles off. This 
was not the open bush or orchard country, as it is sometimes 
called, that we had been hunting in up to the present, but 
real thick stuff in which you could not see five yards from 
where you stood and impossible to move in except along an 
elephant or buffalo track. 

Small thickets of impenetrable thorn are common in 
most types of country, and it is there that the elephant and 
buffalo so much love to spend the heat of the day; but here 
in our new camp there was thick jungle five hundred yards 
from the village we had chosen as our headquarters. Not 
so much thorn as matted vegetation is the best description 
that I can give. Forest trees, thick bushes and thorn, their 
branches interlaced and woven into a nearly solid mass by 
a network of wiry lianas, the whole covering a vast tract 
of country. 

The first morning out from our new camp we were lucky 
enough to come on the spoor of a good bull straight away, 
and absolutely fresh. After measuring up the spoor of his 
fore-foot we followed and to begin with made good time. 
The elephant had been skirting the thick stuff in the early 
hours of the morning, and it was not until about nine o’clock 
that we had to follow him into it. It was then that our 
rate of progress began to fall off. One would think that an 
elephant would leave a broad, open trail in heavy jungle, but 
as a matter of fact this is not so; most of the branches and 
creepers that he pushes aside so easily in his passage spring 
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back again when he has passed, and following him is a 
laborious business. 

For about half an hour we pressed on, crawling in, 
under, and through it all, and doing our best to move as 
silently as possible, when we heard a crackle of branches 
just in front. 

That’s him,”’ whispered Hassani. 

We stopped to listen—to see was impossible; then moved 
on slowly and with infinite care, passing through the dense 
masses of bush. Then there was another crackle on our 
right and another behind us to the left. Here we were, 
right in the middle of a herd, whether our elephant was with 
them or not it was impossible to say; we could see nothing. 
It was not a pleasant position—a puff of wind might at any 
moment give us away to one of them, and then he would 
stampede and cause all the others to do likewise. No. 
** A herd of elephant in thick bush is best left alone.” That 
is a remark that is so often made when one is talking 
“ elephant,” and is a truism that calls for no comment. But 
it is a different thing when one’s blood is up and one knows 
there is a good tusker amongst them. 

It was an exciting game of hide-and-seek that we now 
played, but what and where our “ home” was I don’t know. 
Hassani was in the lead with the small rifle, I following 
with the heavy one, whilst Sulemani and Ligambazi brought 
up the rear. It was an invidious job for them, unarmed as 
they were, but I did not stop to know their feelings on the 
subject. It was the most impossible task; we had not 
only to spot our elephant but also to see his tusks, and, 
having seen his tusks, to see also a mortal spot to fire at. 
The effect of what that shot would be was looking too far 
ahead and did not trouble us. 

We got sight of one easily enough. A slight clearing 
disclosed him, a half-grown bull, whose tusks were a neg- 
ligible quantity. Now for another. 

We moved off in a direction where we heard one feeding, 
but had only gone ten yards when I nearly fell over Hassani, 
who had suddenly stopped and begun edging back, warning 
us away with his free hand. I could see nothing and was 
vis 5a to think that friend Hassani had the wind up 

“Where is he? I don’t see him,’ I whispered. ‘“‘ I don’t 
see——’”’ I was beginning again when suddenly a black 
mass that I had taken to be a shadow transformed itself 
into the body of an elephant, standing face on to us, not 
five yards off. Time enough to see that his tusks were 
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small, and we were edging back along the path as quickly as 
we could. But the elephant was not satisfied. He had seen 
something—not quite sure what—and he took two or three 
strides forward to investigate. I turned round as he did so, 
expecting to have to fire and put an end to his curiosity, 
which I was loath to do while there was still a chance of our 
big fellow. But he was not coming on; for five seconds he 
stood still, then whirled round and dashed off through the 
bush. This set all the others off, and for about ten seconds 
there was crashing all around. 

Apparently though, it was a false alarm; they had not 
got our wind, so did not know what the trouble was and 
were soon still again. I hated the idea of giving things up 
and determined on one last try for spotting our big bull. 
We stole forward once again, peering round as intently 
as before. Luck was with us, or so I thought at the time, 
when through an opening in the bush I caught sight of a 
pair of tusks gleaming white where the sun caught them 
through a gap in the dense foliage overhead. They looked 
enormous, and Hassani nodded his head in encouragement. 
This was our bull. All very well, we could see the tusks all 
right; what we now wanted was to see his head to fire at, 
and that, try as I would, I could not clearly define in the 
darkness of the shadow all around. It was no use wasting 
time, and this might be as good an opportunity as we were 
ever likely to get. I made up my mind to shoot—and to 
shoot with the light rifle that I knew so well, and with it, 
perhaps stand a better chance of placing the bullet correctly. 

I took over ‘‘ Mkatakhuni,” and told Hassani to fire at 
the same time as I did, with “ Fatuma.” I made my 
estimation of the correct place, took a steady aim, and pulled 
the trigger, and at the same time Hassani fired both barrels 
of the 0°450. The effect was pandemonium all round, 
crashing through the bush. I had only time to work the 
bolt of the rifle when I realized that we were in the path of one 
of them. It was no use trying to get out of its road, the 
bush was too thick, and, besides, the four of us were a pretty 
large mark, and the chances were that one of us would not 
be able to get clear in time. I remember waiting for that 
elephant’s head to appear, and, absurd though it may seem, 
in my thoughts I compared the wait to that one experiences 
in a cover shoot in England when a cock pheasant is just 
breaking clear of the last tree-tops of a ride in a wood and 
one waits for a clear shot before firing. This was what 
I then thought of, and, as I got a view of his forehead, 
I raised my rifle like a shot-gun to my shoulder and pressed 
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the trigger. He collapsed in a heap, as luck would have it, 
and never moved again. 

Whew! A bit too close to be comfortable, and I must 
confess that as the sounds of the stampede disappeared into 
the distance my fingers were none too steady as I opened 
my case and lit a much-needed cigarette. 

But what had happened? Was this elephant that had 
so nearly been on top of us the same one that we had fired 
at originally? A glance at his tusks reassured us on that 
point. They were small; too small, I sorrowfully noted, 
to be of any great value. 

What had happened, then, to our first one? We moved 
forward to settle the point, Hassani loud in his affirmations 
that the other was down as well. Personally I was none too 
sure; it was with great excitement that I moved forward to 
see what our “ pick-up” should be. 

Hassani was right. Our first elephant was lying there 
also, and had, in fact, fallen in his tracks. His tusks 
unfortunately were also small, and eventually only just topped 
the 25-lb. mark, which luckily was the minimum in this 
district. The effect of the brilliant patch of sunlight in 
which we had first seen them had deceived us; and he 
certainly was not our original bull, as the measurement of 
his feet disclosed. 

But, even discounting the poor results in ivory, I was 
beginning to feel extraordinarily pleased with myself. I had 
certainly downed one elephant with ‘‘ Mkatakhuni,” and 
the other lay between Hassani and myself. We could not 
tell which shots had been effective as he lay with the side of 
the head we had fired at underneath. If I take credit to 
myself of a right and left, kind reader, do not be too hard 
on me, such episodes occur only too seldom in a lifetime 
to be lightly passed over! 

I now had, too, an argument for “‘ Mkatakhuni” which 
even the doubting Hassani could not refute, and he was, 
I am glad to say, no longer able to despise its merits. 

I was extraordinarily lucky, I must admit, to be able to 
bring it home to him in this fashion; the more so as I felt, 
when I came to measure the distance from where I had 
stood to the place where lay the elephant which had so 
nearly done for us. Three paces forward brought me to his 
trunk—as near a thing as I ever want. 

My shot was, indeed, a lucky one. It had pierced the 
skull in the one place that could have been effective in that 
position, right in the centre of the skull at the base of the 
trunk and just below the level of the eyes. 
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And now a word of apology and another of explanation 
before I bring this story to a close. My apology is due to 
the critic for the expense he has incurred in repeat orders 
for tins of “‘ Cerebos,”’ because a tale of charges from both | 
elephant and buffalo within a few thousand written words 
and half an hour’s reading is, I admit, a tall order. Still, I 
can only affirm that I have tried to put things down just as 
they happened, and, to escape further disparaging remarks, 
let me hurry to my word of explanation. 

It is not so much as an upholder of the merits of the 
small-bore rifle as compared with those of the heavier that 
I take leave to subscribe the name “ Mkatakhuni” to my 
tale, but more because the word has a greater personal 
application. Mine are not the tales of the big-game hunter 
who visits Eastern Africa for a few months’ enjoyment and 
shoots record quantities of game on the open plains. 
Unluckily, or maybe luckily, this is not the portion in life 
of one who has been, and is likely to remain, that pitiful 
personality, the Hewer of Wood and Drawer of Water! 
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THE CASE FOR STAGHUNTING 


THE introduction into the House of Commons of a Bill to 
prohibit the hunting of deer with hounds is typical of the 
latitude of public opinion at the present day. Every subject, 
from blasphemy to the depredations of the rabbit, is now 
subjected to active criticism, and in many cases to tentative 
legislation. The unparalleled opportunity for presenting 
unorthodox measures now afforded by a Socialist Govern- 
ment, and supported by a sensation-loving Press, has no 
doubt induced the promoters to launch their various Bills 
during this already overloaded session. But if only time 
can be found for a fair presentation of the facts, nothing but 
good can result from the discussion of these subjects in the 
House. Staghunting, least of all, has cause to fear a debate, 
for it has been so consistently misrepresented that almost 
any discussion must surely enable it to consolidate its 
position by revealing the truth. But the arguments for its 
abolition are sensational and easily grasped, whereas those 
in its favour are less superficial and require a certain appre- 
ciation of local conditions. Consequently, there is a danger 
that amidst the whirl of parliamentary business the subject 
might be unfairly treated in a short debate, and a Bill passed 
which would not only destroy a perfectly healthy occupation, 
but would be of very doubtful advantage to those deer which 
it seeks to benefit. 

The general public do not and cannot know anything of 
wild creatures. Few of them see any but domesticated 
animals, and it is only natural, therefore, that they should 
endow the whole animal creation with sentiments if not 
human, at least to some extent educated. They forget the 
gulf which separates the woodland from the meadow, or 
the hollow tree from the kennel. Man has secured for himself 
the services of certain domestic animals, in return for which 
he provides them with food and shelter, and protects them 
from suffering in their active life, in old age, and in death. 
Any failure to fulfil these obligations renders him guilty 
of “cruelty to animals.” It was in this connection that the 
R.S.P.C.A. worked for so many years, and earned the respect 
and support of all genuine animal lovers—hunting people 
included. But wild animals are in an entirely separate cate- 
gory. They do not expect to be provided with food or 
shelter. In fact, by nature they assume man to be an 
enemy and are only anxious to avoid his presence. But 
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they do require that he should not interfere unduly with 
their natural conditions, and that he should not deprive 
them of their birthright—a sudden death. The ideal ending 
for a human being or a domesticated animal is to die “ of 
old age.” But it may be emphasized to those (including 
now, unfortunately, the R.S.P.C.A.) who fondly apply the 
same principle to wild life, that in Nature such a death is 
virtually unknown. When wild animals pass their prime, 
gradually becoming toothless and ragged, they are either 
killed by a stronger animal or else die a lingering death 
from starvation and exposure. No Highland stag, for 
instance, dies of heart failure in the heat of the summer, 
but a heavy fall of snow claims many a victim. What we 
should call a violent death is part of Nature’s routine, and it 
is a positive cruelty to eliminate it. After all, the only fearful 
part of a sudden and violent end lies in the anticipation, 
But there is absolutely no reason to suppose that wild animals 
know anything of death and its horrors. Hunger and cold 
they both know and fear, and they avoid danger through 
their instinct of self-preservation, but they kill one another 
without the slightest compunction—are we to suppose that 
they ever moralize on death? If there were any record, 
say, of a fox becoming a vegetarian, or committing suicide, 
one might, perhaps, credit them with powers of reasoning. 
But in the absence of any such indication, the only rational 
conclusion is that to wild animals, though existence may be 
sweet, death at any rate means nothing, and until he has 
grasped that fact no one ought to consider himself competent 
to express an opinion on hunting of any description. 

In the case of staghunting, the issue is further confused 
for the general public owing to the fact that the packs 
engaged are of two distinct types. Out of a total of eight, 
five hunt the wild and three the “carted” deer. The 
former hunt the wild animal in its natural conditions on 
Exmoor, in the New Forest, and on the hills of Lancashire 
and Westmorland, and hunt to kill. But the latter, 
hunting in the populous counties of Berkshire, Buckingham- 
shire, Kent, and Norfolk, keep their deer in paddocks, and, 
deer being expensive animals, are particularly anxious 
not to kill. A “carted” deer may be enlarged perhaps 
three or four times a season, and merely gallops across 
country until his natural instincts prompt him to turn 
“to bay” and to use his antlers. As he no longer possesses 
these weapons, it is comparatively easy to secure him and 
to return him to his comfortable lodgings. But he is naturally 
not so short-sighted as to exhaust himself unduly before 
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turning to bay, and the hounds are never allowed an oppor- 
tunity to maul him, nor indeed are they anxious to do so. 
In fact, the deer and the hounds appear so thoroughly to 
understand their respective rdles when the run is over, that 
it is a little difficult to understand why the deer ever bothers 
to gallop, unless it is from force of habit—some, it must be 
confessed, do not. One of those daily papers whose object 
is to attract but not to educate the public, recently published 
some photographs of the Berks and Bucks Staghounds, of 
which one showed the stag ambling along with several 
hounds alongside, if not in front of him, neither party 
apparently paying the slightest attention to the other. 
Yet the accompanying notes suggested that the stag was 
hurrying to his doom, and his supposed decease was loudly 
lamented in the pathetic letters which followed a few days 
later. Carted staghunting is at best a rather more interesting 
form of draghunting, and frankly bores a great many fox- 
hunters, not because there is no killing, but because there is 
so little variety. In any case there is no cruelty attached 
to it, as must be admitted by anyone who takes the trouble 
to witness the proceedings in person. But unfortunately it 
can very easily be misrepresented, and from some accounts 
one might really suppose that each deer is hunted several 
days a week, is frequently exhausted and maimed, and is 
finally worried to death by the hounds. It is needless to 
add that such insinuations are only malicious propaganda. 
Hunting the carted stag is not an improved, nor yet a debased 
form of hunting the wild stag—they are two radically different 
pursuits. But it is not the killing so much as the distinction 
between a wild and a “tame” stag which separates them. 
The kill, the point upon which the popular imagination 
seizes, is, after all, if properly conducted, the least important 
feature. What possible difference could it make to the 
feelings of a carted stag if, instead of being returned to the 
deer cart, he was shot by the huntsman? The sight of a 
levelled gun would mean nothing to him. However, fallacies 
apart, since in this case the deer is not destroyed, and indeed 
is barely incommoded, it is grossly unfair to work upon the 
feelings of the public through suggestions of callous cruelty 
—hunting the carted stag is nothing but a perfectly innocuous 
excuse for a gallop across country. 

Hunting the wild deer, however, offers other opportunities 
for criticism. Any hunted animal is popularly supposed to 
be both terrified and exhausted, for the majority of those 
who have never been out. hunting appear to visualize the 
deer and the hounds separated by at most a hundred yards 
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or so, throughout a run of several hours in length. They 
can hardly be expected to take into account bad scenting 
days, when the deer is perhaps a mile or more ahead, or the 
frequent changes from one deer to another—nor even the 
fact that a deer will gallop away from the scent of a human 
being just as fast as from the cry of hounds. It is no exag- 
geration to say that a wild creature expects to be hunted. 
It obviously does not enjoy the process, but that does not 
alter the fact that it is physically and mentally adapted to 
undergo pursuit. Certainly a large part of the chase is an 
entirely mechanical effort, and as outlined above death has 
no horrors for an animal. As regards exhaustion, the red 
deer actually fares a great deal better than the fox, for whereas 
the fox must go on until he finds an open earth, the deer 
can stand at bay anywhere (though usually selecting a stream) 
with complete confidence in his second line of defence— 
antlers and hoofs. It is true that these are seldom effectual 
when faced with man’s resources, but there is no reason to 
suppose that the deer is equipped with that knowledge. 
Anyone who has attempted to “take” a hunted deer 
knows that the anima! is invariably both strong and resource- 
ful, and by no means the terror-stricken object which the 
humanitarians are so anxious to depict. 

The real reason why the principles of staghunting are so 
ardently attacked is that the red deer is too large an animal 
to be killed neatly. A fox is nipped through the neck or the 
back by the leading hound, and is then lost to sight among 
the pack. He does, in fact, die instantaneously—and is not 
“torn limb from limb while still alive ”—but it is fortunate 
that the field are spared the necessity of watching his last 
moments, for no death is attractive. Fallow and roe deer 
can also be easily despatched, but a wild red stag, although 
he would be equally quickly killed by a lion or a tiger, is too 
strong an animal to be tackled by hounds or by a single 
man without a certain amount of suffering. So it has always 
been the custom with staghounds (referring now to packs 
that hunt the wild red deer) to teach the hounds to stand at 
a respectful distance from the hunted animal when he turns 
to bay, leaving the last act to be performed by the hunt- 
servants. The killing of a large animal is necessarily an 
unpleasant sight, but is one which can be witnessed in the 
purlieus of any butcher’s shop. The fact that an Exmoor 
stag is killed in the open air, and before the eyes of a crowd 
of people, does not mean that its death is any less humane 
than that of a bullock or a sheep. But since the stag is 
usually standing in a river, often among rocks, and is fre- 
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quently surrounded by people, it has hitherto been considered 
more satisfactory for the stag and the crowd not to use a 
gun, but to rope him and kill him with a knife, exactly as 
many farm animals are killed every day. After all, it is 
easy enough to shoot an animal firmly secured in a covered 
yard, but it is a very different proposition when one is wet 
and tired, and possibly numbed with cold, when the ground 
is rough and slippery, and the stag has no intention of sub- 
mitting quietly. But the authorities are naturally willing 
to make use of any reliable weapon when possible, and last 
season a special type of gun was introduced on Exmoor, 
so that the kill in future will be less gory, though not 
necessarily more speedy. 

The killing of the stag is admittedly a distasteful process, 
and is always a source of some anxiety to the hunt staff; 
but either from ignorance or from malice the humanitarians 
insist that staghunters gloat over every moment of the kill 


and refuse to allow anything to be done to quicken the end. — 


No charge could be more ridiculous. While the stag is 
standing at bay he is merely a source of danger to the pack, 
and the sooner he is despatched the better for all concerned. 
As for allowing him to be mauled, that would, apart from 
the unnecessary suffering involved, be merely risking the 
lives of valuable hounds, and no huntsman in his senses 
would tolerate it fora moment. The system is not infallible, 
of course, and it is reported that on one occasion a deer 
became entangled in some wire and was knocked over and 
eventually drowned. But such accidents, regretted of course 
by everyone present, are no more an integral feature of 
staghunting than are aeroplane crashes of cross-Channel 
flying. Those people who hunt do not do so with the object 


of seeing animals die. The attractions of hunting—a fact 


which is obvious to all impartial observers—consist in the 
enjoyment of the fresh air and the countryside, the thrill of 
riding a good horse across country, and the interest of the 
variety and uncertainty of the chase. The majority of 
hunting people would be both unwilling and unable to kill 
any animal if left to their own devices, and indeed almost 
all of them take an active part in preserving deer and foxes 
throughout the year for the benefit of their local packs. 
The sympathy with wild animals induced by the study of 
their habits does not prohibit the essential killing, but is 
an adequate safeguard against any -features involving 
physical pain. The hunt staff have nothing to gain 
and everything to lose by delaying the closing scenes, 
and the public may rest assured that the killing is effected 
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as speedily and humanely as is possible under the circum- 
stances. 

Now supposing that staghunting was made illegal, what 
would be the fate of the wild red deer? At the moment the 
packs of staghounds provide several thousands of pounds 
yearly to pay for the damage done by the deer to the farmers’ 
crops. It is quite certain that the farmers would not continue 
to suffer that damage without compensation, and the inevi- 
table result would be that the deer would be shot and trapped 
by every person, responsible and irresponsible, in the country- 
side. Hunting may not provide an ideal death, but at any 
rate it leaves no suffering behind it, and compared to trapping 
or to inaccurate shooting it is positively merciful. Isolated 
instances have already occurred of deer being discovered 
with broken legs or shoulders, or with their antlers or feet 
caught in snares, but if once the protection afforded by 
staghunting was withdrawn, the deer would never have any 
peace, in season or out of season, from birth onwards. The 
humanitarians suggest that a certain number of deer could 
be reserved on Exmoor itself and the rest painlessly destroyed, 
but they do not suggest how the money for the necessary 
fencing is to be raised, nor how the deer are to be prevented 
from straying out along the roads. Nor can they visualize 
the task of exterminating the outlying deer in those rugged © 
and heavily wooded valleys. After all, a certain number of 
wild fallow deer continue to exist in Sussex and other counties 
with big woods—it would be a physical impossibility to 
find, still more so to kill, the red deer in Devon without the 
aid of hounds. The only alternative to staghunting would 
be a form of guerilla warfare between the local poachers and 
a number of battle-scarred and wary deer, whose presence 
would never be enjoyed or even noticed by the general public 
—exactly the situation of which the prospect in the case of 
the big game of Africa is arousing such an outcry here, 
and very far from the idyllic existence outlined by the 
humanitarians. 

In short, it is essential that those who wish to legislate 
for the benefit of the wild animals of England should refrain 
from basing their ideas or their arguments upon their obser- 
vations of domesticated creatures. In this twentieth century 
we have accepted certain animals as pets, in which position 
they do little or nothing to earn their living, and merely 
survive on sentiment until they die of old age. But those 
well-meaning animal lovers who live in towns are apt to 
forget that in the country agricultural and other interests 
require the destruction of animals that cannot “ pay their 
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way.” Against rats, stoats, and other vermin war—and 
a totally merciless war—is waged. But the fox, the deer, 
and to some extent the otter, are spared from promiscuous 
attack, because through hunting they bring occupation to 
some and money to others. The hunting is not one of 
man’s innovations, especially designed to torture animals, 
but merely a prolongation of the conditions under which 
these animals have lived from time immemorial. Obviously 
the deer would prefer not to be hunted, but for that matter 
horses would prefer not to pull carts. Civilized England 
has been obliged to exterminate the wolf and the bear, 
but it can accommodate the fox and the deer in their natural 
surroundings, asking of them nothing to which they have 
not been accustomed, except that any hunting shall take 
place at a time when man can follow with enjoyment. 
It is as if the tribes on the North-West Frontier of India, 
supposing them to be sufficiently uncivilized to consider 
war as an integral feature of their existence, were excused 
from paying taxes provided that they only fought when a 
war correspondent was present. It is most unlikely that 
the tribes in question would refuse such a proposal—certainly 
they would accept it if the only alternatives were life in a 
cage at the “Zoo” and extermination by some process 
involving mutilation and much suffering. The benefits 
of education, which may in time eradicate violence amongst 
human beings, provide no general solution in the case of 
these wild animals—even the most ardent idealist holds out 
no prospect of educating the fox to spare the life of the 
rabbit. There is nothing uncivilized or inhuman in encourag- 
ing them to live their natural life and to die their natural 
death—it is in fact a very real cruelty to adopt any other 
course. 

The humanitarians maintain that hunting cannot be 
natural, because man orders it to suit his own convenience. 
Moreover, he takes pleasure in it. One might as well argue 
that feeding is unnatural when one has fixed times for meals, 
or that although it is both good and useful to shoot rabbits 
in Australia, where guns are scarce, it is wicked to make 
rabbit-shooting an excuse for a walk in the English country- 
side. Hunting certainly is natural, and the only artificial 
feature in staghunting is the use of a weapon with which to 
despatch the deer, and that, according to our own standards, 
is a definitely humane innovation. No type of propaganda 
could be more illogical than that which seeks to draw a 
parallel between a hunted animal and a human being in 
similar circumstances. For instance, whenever a hunted 
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deer takes to the sea, the incident is freely quoted to prove 
that the deer is driven through fear of the pack to commit 
suicide. But there is no reason to suppose that the stag can 
see any essential difference between the sea and those rivers 
which so often afford him a means of escape, or that he 
would take to the sea unless he felt strong enough to swim 
for a considerable distance. Wild animals give no indication 
of powers of reasoning or of anticipation, or of respect for 
the sanctity of life, and it is grossly unfair to the general 
public to distort the facts by such insinuations. They are, 
of course, just as keenly sensible to pain as domesticated 
animals or as human beings, but physical pain is not a feature 
of hunting, nor of true wild life. The hunted animal either 
escapes untouched or else dies a virtually instantaneous 
death. Apart from hunger and cold, the responsibility 
for suffering in their case rests with man’s inventions— 
trapping, poisoning, and inaccurate shooting. 

Relying upon morbid details of the kill, the humanitarians 
are concentrating their attack upon the Exmoor staghunting, 
thereby condemning themselves either as knaves or as fools. 
For the stag, judged by human standards, undoubtedly 
meets with a more “‘ civilized ” death than the fox, since he 
turns to bay before he is exhausted, and is then despatched 
with a weapon. If the authorities of the R.S.P.C.A. are 
ignorant of these facts, they would do well to study the 
subject more carefully. If they realize the truth, then they 
are wilfully misleading the public. No foxhunter need be 
deluded into thinking that there is any logical distinction 
between staghunting and foxhunting. The only difference 
is that staghunting is confined to a smaller area and conse- 
quently has fewer active supporters, so that it is more 
easily misrepresented and more vulnerable. It is almost 
incredible that any body such as the R.S.P.C.A., claiming 
to make the interests of all animals their special consideration, 
should support any measure to prohibit the hunting of deer 
with hounds, if only on account of the practical difficulties 
of protecting the deer under any other constructive scheme. 
Fortunately, it is most improbable that Parliament will 
allow such an ill-judged measure to be placed upon the 
Statute Book. It is to be hoped, however, that if the subject 
is again raised, sufficient time will be found for a full discus- 
sion, so as to discredit further misrepresentation and to 
give satisfaction to those who are genuinely anxious to 
preserve wild deer in England and to maintain the best 
traditions of the hunting-field. ie 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 


NotuiIne has been so remarkable in Scottish life during this 
century as the gradual depopulation of the rural areas of the 
country. There has been a steady concentration of the 
working people of all parts in the industrial belt lying roughly 
between the Firths of Forth and Clyde, an area rich in 
mineral wealth, where work used to be found in abundance 
but is not now so plentiful, until at last almost two-thirds of 
the population of the whole country is to be found settled 
there. Several factors have assisted in this movement, 
among them the lack of opportunity for young people in 
the country districts, the unprofitableness of farming, the 
desire to share in the imaginary comforts and benefits of 
town life, the hereditary Scottish instinct to get on in new 
surroundings and find fresh opportunities in a wider sphere, 
and the entire absence of all encouragement and aid for 
those who are willing to continue at agricultural pursuits 
and still seek to develop one of the richest resources of the 
country. 

Under this movement the whole face of the land is 
changing. The drift towards the industrial centres has 
made necessary large schemes for providing new homes, 
schools, churches, playgrounds, shops, and the means of 
transport there. Things seem to be going well and advancing 
as new suburbs rise into being and fields that once were green 
are covered with thriving villages and towns, though the 
recent tendency of industry to drift towards the south has 
impoverished many even of these new districts, and unem- 
ployment is rife. But there is another side to the picture: 
the small country towns, which seem to be dead or dying, 
where the population is steadily dwindling. There is no 
scope or opportunity for the young there. They must go 
forth elsewhere to seek, not indeed a fortune, but a means 
of livelihood. There is hardly a home that could be entered 
in the country towns of Scotland from which most of the 
younger generation have not gone forth. Many of them are 
in the towns. More of them are overseas, and it would 
probably not be untrue to say that if the real Scottish 
communities were to be sought they would be found among 
. of the settlements in Canada, Australia, and New 

ealand. 
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Agriculture in Scotland is at present in a parlous state. 
The farmer cannot make farming pay. The prices which he 
is able to command in the markets are far below the cost 
of production. Two of the chief crops grown in Scotland 
are oats and potatoes. It is estimated that the acreage sown 
with oats is thirteen times as great as that sown with wheat 
throughout Scotland. The cost of production of a quarter of 
oats is 25s., and that is exclusive of return on capital in- 
vested, depreciation of farmsteading and implements, and 
remuneration for the farmer himself. The price in the 
market is just about two-thirds of that sum. The cost of 
production of potatoes is about £25 to £30 an acre, but the 
return is only about £8. There is a large surplus from last 
year’s crops that cannot be disposed of, and the position is 
certain to be serious unless it can be sold at once. The 
market is already crowded with early potatoes from southern 
countries like the Canary Islands and Spain, for which a 
ready sale is to be found even at prices far higher than 
would be paid for the home-grown potatoes of last season. 
Bounty-fed oats from Germany have been imported in large 
quantities into Scotland and are largely the cause of the 
collapse of the market in that commodity. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find that a deputation, 
representative of every class interested in farming, including 
landowners, agriculturists, farmers, smallholders, and farm 
servants, waited recently on the heads of all the political 
parties in London to urge that some immediate steps should 
be taken to save the situation. No definite scheme was put 
forward by that deputation, but it was urged that agriculture 
should be removed entirely from party politics. It was a 
national concern, and a national policy should be put forward, 
to which all parties should be agreed, to save the industry 
which, after all, is at the root of all national prosperity. 
Suggestions have been made in several quarters for the 
better marketing of farm produce as a means of helping the 
farmer, but these belong to the future, and they do not seem 
to be adequate in any way to lessen the immediate difficulties 
of the industry. It is clear that something must be done, 
and that very soon, to cope with foreign countries where the 
farmers have the advantage both of bounties and of the 
regulation of imported produce and its use in making bread 
to foster their industry. Whether either or both these 
remedies should be adopted to meet the present crisis is 
a matter for those in authority to decide, but it is certain 
that unless something of the kind is accomplished at once 
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Scotland is faced with the complete collapse of the farming 
industry. 

The alternative facing the farmer, since he finds the 
raising of these crops uneconomic, is to reduce his costs, and 
that can only be done by dispensing as far as possible with 
farm labour and allowing more land to pass under grass. 
It is clear that such a step would add to the already swollen 
ranks of the unemployed, and would create such further 
competition in the industry as might lead to the collapse of 
the market for dairy produce at reasonable and fair prices. 
The immediate difficulties of the farmer, however, should 
not close the eyes of the country to the greater problem, 
which is to give as much encouragement and aid as possible 
to those who work on the land, to make it profitable for 
them to continue at that work, to stem the drift from the 
tural areas to the towns, and to foster the industry so that 
more workers may be brought back from the industrial 
communities to their former homes on the land. It is 
remarkable how the state of agriculture is reflected in almost 
every other industry and in the life and prosperity of the 
whole community. It is to the advantage of all to see that 
things go well with the farmer. 


EDUCATION 


Scotsmen have prided themselves on nothing so much as 
their system of education. It has been the admiration of 
many. One of their boasts has been that it affords an equal 
opportunity to all. Even the lowest in the land have open 
to them every facility for gaining knowledge and instruction 
at the best schools and universities. There will be few, 
therefore, in Scotland to quarrel with the raising of the 
school age. More and more schooling has always been the 
aim of those who administered education there. Yet there 
is a difficulty in the way which is a matter of deep concern 
to many of those who have the best interests of education 
at heart. It is felt that the matter should not be rushed or 
hurried on without due consideration. and careful prepara- 
tion. In the years immediately after the war there was an 
abnormally high birth-rate in Scotland, and for the next 
two or three years these children will be crowding to school. 
After that the peak will have been reached and there will 
be a rapid falling off in the numbers attending school. It 
is asked whether it is advisable to raise the school age next 
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year and so increase the number of the children at school by 
many thousands at a time when the accommodation will 
be taxed to the utmost. There will be certain to be over- 
crowding unless it is possible to secure by that time the extra 
accommodation which will be required then, but will be 
wholly useless within three years. There would be certain 
other difficulties, such as the provision of the staff necessary 
at a time when the teaching profession is not particularly 
attractive to males, and the cost which would bring yet 
another burden to the taxpayer. 

The report of His Majesty’s Chief Inspector of Schools 
for the past year makes some interesting suggestions about 
the training of children in school after the age of twelve. 
He finds that many children are unable to pass the qualifying 
tests to enable them to go on to the post-primary courses 
in the schools. These children are retarded until they can 
satisfy the examiners, and many of them only pass after a 
struggle when they are on the eve of leaving school. The 
Chief Inspector raises the question: “‘ Are we not asking 
too much of these children, or are we asking it in the wrong 
way?” The report goes on to urge that there should be “a 
clean cut’ in the education of the child at the age of twelve. 
Those who qualify to pass the tests should go on the higher 
education, while those who fail should go another way to 
be trained along lines which are mainly practical, and would 
fit them for the work on which they are to start when they 
leave school. Education would thus receive a more practical 
bent, and would be rid of the troublesome task of trying to 
cram into a child a training for which it is not fitted in any 
way. Such a plan has already been followed in some of 
the smaller towns, and it has been found to work out satis- 
factorily. The report also contains a lengthy reference to 
physical training, and it is suggested that there should be a 
minimum of twenty minutes a day. Games for boys and 
girls have increased rapidly in recent years at the schools; 
but, particularly in some of the secondary schools, physical 
training is at times considered as only of secondary impor- 
tance and a means of filling in time. When other studies 
are pressing it is frequently sacrificed. The report considers 
that there should be a daily period devoted. to physical 
training, since a few minutes each day is of infinitely 
greater benefit to the child than a long spell once or twice 
a week, 
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THE UNITED CHURCH 


The month of May is always important in ecclesiastical 
circles in Scotland, for then the General Assemblies of the 
Presbyterian Churches meet in Edinburgh towards the end 
of the month to review the work of the year and hear reports 
of the various activities of the Church. The Assembly is 
a peculiarly democratic body. There are representatives of 
the clergy and laity; representation goes round to the various 
congregations in turn, and the constitution of the body varies 
from year to year. The men at the head of the various 
committees are always present, and among them are always 
a few whose work and position give them a high standing in 
the Assembly, but otherwise all are equal. The president of 
the Assembly is known as the Moderator, a minister of 
influence and position, who is chosen by those who have 
previously occupied the chair, a choice which has to be 
ratified when the Assembly meets. A representative of the 
King is also in attendance, the Lord High Commissioner; but 
he is not a member of the Assembly by virtue of his office, 
though he may be as a delegate from one of the Presbyteries. 
This year the High Commissioner is Mr. James Brown, 
Labour Member of Parliament for South Ayrshire, a miners’ 
leader, who has long taken a close interest in Church 
affairs, and served in the same capacity in 1924 to the 
general satisfaction of the Church. The Moderator will 
be the Rev. Dr. Andrew N. Bogle, one of the officials of 
the Church. 

This will be the first meeting of the Assembly since the 
union of the two largest Churches in the country—the Church 
of Scotland, the national and established Church, and the 
United Free Church, which was accomplished amid national 
rejoicing in October last. It is early yet to judge of the 
effect of the union, but there was little difference between the 
two Churches in forms of worship, in doctrine or Church 
government, so that it was quite a simple matter for them 
to come together. Where good results have already been 
accomplished is in the union of two or more congregations 
which formerly stood as rivals where only one had been 
necessary; in the better regulation and more even distribu- 
tion of stipends, as the minister’s remuneration is known, so 
that small country charges where there is little work should 
not afford large financial rewards while crowded town areas 
where the work is laborious and never-ending provided a 
mere pittance; and in a new spirit of friendship and for- 
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bearance in all the Churches. The eyes of many are on the 
United Church to watch whether it will work out successfully. 
Among many there has been a disposition to consider that 
some sort of millennium had arrived with the accomplishment 
of union, and warnings have been given by many of the 
leaders that Church people should not rest content with what 
they have done, but should go on to do all in their power to 
make the union a success and strive to attain an even wider 
reunion with other branches of the Church at large. The 
Church has hard problems to face in Scotland. A large pro- 
portion of the population, as much as one-third according to 
some estimates, is almost wholly outside all Church influ- 
ences. Many things in recent years have tended to sap the 
old Scottish spirit of thrift and independence. There has 
been a kind of softening of the moral fibre of the nation. 
The people have been following after false gods. The craze 
for excitement and for false and fleeting pleasures so de- 
nounced by the national poet Burns, who knew only too 
well, the spread of doctrines of class hatred and the covet- 
ousness of the good fortune of others have taken away much 
of that old calm contentment, that pride in a man’s own 
work and his ability to support himself and his family, and 
that plain living and high thinking that used to mark the 
Scot. It is the place of the Church to revive some of that 
spirit in the face of great difficulties. It can only be done 
by a great united effort and the will to prevail. 


Tourists AND NATIONAL PARKS 


In a country so mountainous as Scotland, with its deep 
glens and countless lochs, all of supreme beauty, there are 
large tracts which are fitted for no kind of agricultural 
development or industrial settlement. Since the days of 
Sir Walter Scott Scotland has been renowned far and wide 
for its beautiful scenery, and has been constantly visited by 
many who desired to combine the leisure of a holiday with 
the enjoyment of the beauties and grandeur of nature. Yet 
tourist traffic has not developed in Scotland as it ought for 
a variety of reasons. The cost of travel from the South of 
England to the Highlands is greater than to many Conti- 
nental resorts. The train service on the main lines is all 
that can be desired, but once the main line is left behind the 
trains are slow, delays are frequent, and the accommodation 
is not of the best. People outside Scotland have been taught 
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to regard the climate of Scotland as atrocious, always rain- 
ing and bitterly cold. Yet a study of the daily weather 
reports would show that there are large areas of Scotland 
where rain is as rare as anywhere in Great Britain, and that 
frequently when there is a cold spell in the South tempera- 
tures are higher at some of the resorts in the North. Little 
has been done of late to attract the tourist to Scotland. One 
of the chief sources of that traffic—America—has been 
largely cut off by the present policy of having trans-Atlantic 
liners call at a continental port and disembark many of their 
passengers before reaching England. There are very few 
really modern hotels in Scotland, and prices are high for the 
season is short and uncertain. Many parts too have been 
almost wholly shut off to the visitor, though that difficulty 
is now being overcome by the rapid development of 
an excellent motor service and the provision of better 
roads. 

Most people in Scotland have been intensely interested in 
the proposals for the establishment of national parks as a 
means of making the beauties of the country better known, 
and attracting the town-dweller in his hours of leisure to 
more health-giving and beautiful surroundings than those 
in which he lives from day to day. There are many areas in 
Scotland in every way suitable for such national parks— 
some of the highlands of Galloway and Southern Ayrshire, 
parts of the island of Arran and of the Hebrides, the Cuillin 
Hills in Skye, but the one to which attention has been 
directed most is the area of the Grampians. It is urged that 
an area of 10,000 acres in these mountains around the Cairn- 
gorms would afford a splendid place for recreation. The 
district is within easy reach of the cities of Perth, Inverness, 
Aberdeen, and Dundee. Hotels or rest-houses might be 
erected at the entrances to the park, and roads or paths 
built over which the visitor could roam at will. Some of the 
more rugged parts might be left as they are to satisfy more 
experienced mountain and rock climbers. Objections have 
been raised to the scheme on the score that if large numbers 
_ were attracted there it would destroy the purpose of the park 
as a nature preserve; but it is pointed out that in the higher 
parts of the mountains, at least where most of the park would 
lie, there is little natural life to preserve, and there is ample 
room to take in as many as would be likely to come, and the 
more who came, the more good would the national park 
accomplish for the community. For four or five months 
there is an abundance of snow on the Cairngorms, and it is 
said that those who follow such winter sports as ski-ing and 
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tobogganing could find every means of enjoyment there. 
So far nothing definite has been accomplished, but it seems 
certain that in Scotland there is all that is needed for those 
who would spend their recreation there, either in summer or 
winter. At present it is not available for many. It is not 
widely enough known for one thing, and before it can be 
beneficial to the great public there must be more and better 
accommodation, better transport to and fro, and freer access 
to the mountains. 


Scotus VIATOR 
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A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 


ACCORDING to a report published in February from an 
authoritative source, March 1930 was to have _ been 
“Stormy and wet.” It was certainly not stormy, in fact 
most districts enjoyed a genial and favourable month; 
March’s coming in and going out both bore the charac- 
teristics of the lamb rather than that of the lion. 
Ireland had more than her allowance of rain during the 
month, but over the greater part of England and Scotland 
the precipitation was again deficient, in some places con- 
siderably so. Even now we hear from the East of England 
that the wells are low, and have not yet recovered from the 
effects of last year’s drought. There was an unusually cold 
night on the 19th, but this was exceptional, and in many 
parts of England, including London, the mean temperature 
for the month proved to be above the normal. 

We are now threatened with even more disagreeable 
happenings, for we are told that, in the opinion of the 
experts, May will be a cold, raw month, and August is 
likely to be very wet. The writer hopes this will not be 
the case, for, apart from the damage a cold and raw May 
would do in the garden, this gloomy foreboding does not 
agree with his own findings. Although he does not by any 
means claim infallibility, at any rate in this case his results 
make more reassuring and less depressing reading. Accord- 
ing to them, during the second week of May, the day 
temperatures in London should increase noticeably; near 
the middle of the month (say about May 11th or 12th) 
the temperature should become decidedly warm, perhaps 
reaching the normal mid-summer level for a day; it should 
then drop abruptly, and bring about a short ‘‘ May chill,” 
the coldest day occurring about five days after the warmest 
day, which places it sometime around May 17th. This 
‘“‘chill”? should be succeeded by a renewed and steadier 
rise of temperature, which should continue in the London 
area with little interruption throughout the remainder of 
the month, so-that, on the whole, the warm days should 
outweigh the cold ones. 

Nore.—The curve of rain expectations for March proved 
to be too high for the first three days, the isolated black 
peak given to March 6th, however, was correct both for 
time and height. From March 20th to 26th the curve 
again corresponded well with facts, but at other times 
there was often rather more rain than would have been 
expected from the diagram. 
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The curve gives an estimate of the varying number of 
places in Great Britain and Ireland where rain will be 
recorded. It will prove to be a useful guide for selecting 
wet and dry periods of days in advance, but it is not intended 
to be used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. When rain will 
fall in all parts of the British Isles the curve should be at its 
highest limit; when there will be no rain anywhere it should 
be at its lowest limit. The times when rain is most expected 
are shaded black, whilst stippled shading shows when rain 
isleastexpected. The day referred to is the 24 hours, 8 a.m. to 
8a.m. The term “ rain” includes precipitation of all sorts. 

The indications at present are: 

(a) That, during the coming three months the total rainfall 
will be above the average in nearly all parts of the 
British Isles. 

(b) That, over a large part of England, more particularly over 
8.E. England, the rainfall during May will be deficient. 

(c) That the month of expected rain deficiency will be 
followed by two months during which the frequency of 
thunder over England will be higher than usual. 

(dZ) That the total amount of rain recorded in Ireland and 
England during these two months—but not necessarily 
the duration of rain—will be in excess of the normal. 

(e) That barometric depressions will affect the British Isles 
on or about May 2nd and 3rd, and again about twenty 
days later. 

(f) That, over most of the British Isles, fine anticyclonic con- 
ditions will prevail between May 6th and 12th, with after- 
noon sunshine and, in some places, morning mist or fog. 

(9) That, over most of England, May will, on the whole, be a 
particularly pleasant month and that the day temperatures 
for the month, when meaned, will be above the seasonal 
level, notwithstanding a temporary “chill ’’ centred about 
May 17th. Dunpoyne. 15.iv.1930 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


ENCYCLOPADIA AMERICANA’? 
To THE EpiTor OF THE National Review. 


Sir,—In his article ‘‘ Cambridge in the Eighties,” published 
in the April issue of the National Review, Mr. E. H. Blakeney 
refers to the new edition of the Encyclopxdia Britannica as 
‘something more properly to be designated as the ‘ Ency- 
clopedia Americana.’”’ We desire most strongly to refute 
the suggestion contained in those words. The Encyclopxdia 
Britannica is as much entitled to the term “‘ Britannica” to-day 
as at any time in its past history. It has never been a work 
written exclusively by British writers from a British point 
of view for an exclusively British public. It has never been 
an instrument of nationalistic propaganda, whether British 
or American, and is not so to-day. Its purpose from its 
foundation has been to provide (1) an accurate work of 
reference dealing with every branch of knowledge; (2) a 
digest of human history in all its manifestations; and (3) a 
record of every development of science, art, and culture not 
in this country only but in every country. 

In the pursuit of this aim it has never hesitated to seek 
the highest authority on any given subject regardless of his 
nationality. It has done so in the present case. But this 
policy has been pursued without any irrelevant predilection 
of national interest. If Mr. Charles E. Hughes was invited 
to write on the Monroe Doctrine, Mr. Kellogg on the “ Out- 
lawry of War,” and Mr. Henry Ford on “ Mass Production,” 
they were invited for precisely the same reason that Herr 
Einstein was asked to write on Space-Time, Herr Ludwig 
on the Hohenzollerns, and the late Marshal Foch on “‘ Morale 
in War.” They were asked not because they were Americans, 
but because they were deemed to be best qualified to write 
authoritatively on their respective subjects. And that con- 
sideration has alone been the determining factor in the choice 
of contributors throughout. 

If Mr. Blakeney means that in the compilation of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica there has been a prejudice against 
British contributions the statement is nonsense, as the most 
cursory reference to the work will show. It has been edited 
by a British editor of the highest repute, and among his 
board of associate editors are such representative British 
authorities as Professor Eddington (Astronomy), Professor 
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Andrade (Physics), Professor J. H. Morgan (Law), Dr. Tovey 
(Music), the late Sir Theodore Cook (Sports and Games), 
Professor Barcroft (Physiology), Mr. Robert Lynd (Literature 
and Drama), Professor Julian Huxley (Biology), and so on. 
Moreover, the list of 3,500 contributors includes the names of 
most of the distinguished British authorities in every branch 
of science, art, and affairs. That it includes also the names 
of Americans, Germans, Frenchmen, Japanese, and scholars of 
other nationalities, all writing on the subjects in regard 
to which their authority is supreme, is hardly matter for 
reproach from one who is himself a scholar. 

We trust that you will see your way to publishing this 
correction of the misapprehension to which Mr. Blakeney’s 
statement is bound to give rise. 

Yours faithfully, 
THE ENcYCLOP2DIA BriTaNNIcA Co., Lrp. 
W. H. Franks, 
Manager 


[No special pleading about the new Encyclopedia can 
obliterate the impression of the Americanization of what 
was formerly an English work. The printing, we are 
informed, was done in America, and the American editors 
appear to have almost entirely overpowered the English 
one, both as to choice and presentation of the articles.— 
Acting Epitor, National Review.] 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS—A PLEA FOR REFORM 


March 25, 1930. 
To THE EpiTor oF THE National Review. 


Dear Sir,—I have read your contributor’s article, “ Our 
Public Schools—A Plea for Reform,” in the National Review 
for March 1930, and whilst my interest in Public School life 
leads me to welcome all friendly criticism, perhaps you will 
allow me to surmise that your obvious interest in the same 
subject will lead you to receive some comments on the 
article, written in all humility, because I am not free to speak 
for any school except the one I represent. I must admit 
that that school is one of the latest and most modern of all 
of the English Public Schools. At the same time, such as I 
know of other Public Schools, I cannot think your article 
represents the true position to-day. 
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In paragraph 3, the cost of a Public School education is 
taken at £156 p.a., then “ Exile” goes on to say: “ For 
this sum a boy receives board and tuition for an average of 
36 weeks.” Why, if the cost is £156 per annum should this 
sum be averaged over 36 weeks? The charge of £156 is 
a charge to cover 52, not 36 weeks. The cost of maintenance, 
rates, water, light, salaries, wages, taxes, etc., are running 
for the whole of the 52 weeks, whether the boys are at school 
or on holiday. Surely, if a prospectus states that the annual 
charge (52 weeks) is £156, no parents have any grounds for 
basing their expenditure on 36 weeks. If this be correct, 
then the whole of the argument in this paragraph is incorrect. 
I do not know the working hours of other schools, but we 
work 53 hours a day. 

In paragraph 4 the author asks if extra subjects cannot 
be taken without extra fees and extra hours. In most 
schools extra subjects are charged for; but first it should be 
remembered that a prospectus tells parents what subjects 
are extra, and the parents enter into their contract to pay 
the charges with open eyes. Secondly, very few boys, if 
any, take more than one or two extra subjects. Thirdly, 
very few specialist instructors, that is to say visiting 
instructors not on the permanent staff, will visit a school to 
teach one or two boys unless paid a comparatively very heavy 
fee. For instance, there are in all schools one, two, or three 
boys who wish to learn, say, Spanish, so a Spanish master 
must be obtained from somewhere, perhaps from a town 
twenty miles away; he would come to teach, say, 20 to 30 
boys at one guinea each per term, but he will not come for 
two or three boys under 5 guineas per term each; these 
remarks apply in a more or less degree to all specialist subjects, 
- and no school could undertake to include free of charge a 
number of special subjects, it would mean 10 or 20 visiting 
instructors at 10 or 20 guineas a term each. Fourthly, 
*“* Exile’ cannot know what the maintenance expenses of 
a large school are; the margin of profit is not nearly large 
enough to include any extras. The modern school must be 
so well equipped and fitted. It is not a big thing to spend 
£20,000 on a science block, some thousands go in a sana- 
torium; another £20,000 won’t do more than build a small 
chapel; many thousands must be spent for houses, not only 
for housemasters and boys, but for hostels for the domestic 
staff and junior masters; swimming-baths eat up more thou- 
sands, likewise grounds, pitches, gardens, gymnasium, squash, 
fives, and tennis courts. All these places require to be staffed; 
there must be a medical officer and chaplain, matrons, cooks, 
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servants for hostels, swimming-bath attendants, gardeners, 
groundsmen, serving-men, etc. 

As to the plea that boys should not be required to put 
in extra hours for extra subjects, first “‘ Exile’? complains 
that the boys work only an average of 3} hours a day, and 
then he objects to extra working hours. 

With regard to altering term periods, has “ Exile” 
considered the hours a schoolmaster works? He is usually 
up about 7 a.m., and he is either teaching, or taking dull 
boys, or coaching at games, or taking prep., right up to 
lights-out at 9 for small boys, or 9.30 to 9.45 for big boys. 
I ask: Could a man do this for a term of 20 weeks, a short 
holiday, and another term of 20 weeks? And more: Would 
parents, to say nothing of the boys, like it? It could only 
be done by doubling the staff, an idea no educationalist 
would agree to. It would never work to set a class to learn 
French under one master on Monday, and the same class 
to be taken by another master on Tuesday. 

I have never heard of any parents who regard the summer 
holidays as a great burden; all the hundreds of parents I 
know look forward with the greatest happiness to having 
their boys home, and many of them are more homesick 
when the boys come back in September than the boys 
themselves. 

Of course, all schools to-day take a due regard to a boy’s 
future profession, and direct instruction accordingly. At our 
school every boy is tutored and we have no classes. With 
regard to a boy of 18 speaking or writing French, typing, 
being expert in book-keeping, political economy or foreign 
exchange, the answer is: No, they are not experts in all these 
things; a few clever boys might be advanced, but certainly 
the average boy would not, and it should not be expected of 
him, if he were such an expert he would be worth a salary 
to any firm of £1,000 to £2,000 a year. Most if not all of 
these subjects are taught in a modern school. 

How very wide of the mark is “ Exile” in his statement 
that ‘‘ It is football every day in the winter term and cricket 
every day in the summer.” Inquiry at any Public School 
would soon alter this opinion. We have rugger, hockey, 
cricket, rowing, riding, tennis, squash, fives, swimming, 
gymnastics, badminton, and I hope erelong our own golf 
course. Nowadays it is well known that there are numerous 
clubs for old Public School boys for all sorts of sports. Nearly 
every school has its old boys’ club, there are also clubs who 
specially seek out old Public School boys and invite them to 
join. 

VOL. XCV 9 
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As to hobbies, ‘‘ Exile’ is once again very, very out of 
date. All schools which are up to date, and this includes 
many of our oldest schools, have either compulsory hobbies 
or every facility is offered to encourage hobbies. We have 
compulsory hobbies and special times and instruction for 
the same. We include the keeping of pets, photography 
with hand cameras and living pictures, archeological, natural 
history and debating societies, musical union, scouts, bee- 
keeping, engineering, electricity with an electrical engineering 
room, carpentry, arts and crafts, farming, stamp collection, 
bird’s-nesting, moth and butterfly collecting, wireless work, 
etc., all under instruction, and our clubs form parties to 
visit places of interest, engineering works, farms, etc., and 
to receive lectures on their own particular interests. 

It seems strange to have to mention that every school 
has a library in these days, and —— the best of English 
authors apart from their classes in English. In all schools 
to-day boys are taken in the best books quite up to one a 
month. 

Once again, on diet, every school gets expert advice, 
and medical officers give valuable help in this direction. No 
school can afford to omit the closest attention to this subject. 

A school with 200 boys and 8 masters must be in a bad 
way, but it is not typical by any means. One master to 
12 or 15 boys would be much nearer the average standard. 

Lastly, the amazing statement is made: “I believe a 
school run on these lines would be overwhelmed with appli- 
cations for admission.” What a little ‘ Exile” can know 
on this point. Whether the English Public Schools are on 
good or bad lines there is not a school that is not overwhelmed 
with applications for admission; many schools are full up 
and their lists closed for years to come. 

The English Public School system called forth the remark 
from, I believe, Ibsen, that the finest type of man in the 
world is the man who has been an English Public School boy; 
and I ask “ Exile” to visit once again some of our Public 
Schools, see how they work, what they do, and how modern, 
well staffed, and well equipped they are, how up to date 
our schools are even if they are housed in ancient buildings, 
and to say whilst we must not expect a boy of 18 to be equal 
in learning and wisdom as an experienced man of 50, still he 
is the best type of young man in the world. 

As I am attempting to answer “ Exile’s”’ article and not 
to advertise our school, I enclose my card. 

Yours faithfully, 
Xx 
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ALEXANDER POPE 
Alexander Pope. By Edith Sitwell. Faber & Faber. 15s. 


It is all to the good when a sensitive poet like Miss Sitwell 
writes about so delicate and sensitive a poet as Pope. She 
champions his cause as though he were still with us, and not 
two centuries or so removed from the barbs and spite of 
lesser men, and thus her book has the effect of a warm, 
personal appeal, which must be greeted as a gesture of 
passionate sympathy, and not as the dissection of the 
dispassionate biographer. The reader may or may not 
agree with certain of her conclusions; love will excuse many 
errors which indifference may not trouble to understand, 
nor another code of morality condone. Indeed, unless we 
feel an affinity with Pope, it is difficult to enter into his acuter 
sufferings, and surely, therefore, improper to appraise his 
virtues or his faults. Besides, it was all so long ago, and it 
is impossible to make the past live. We have his poetry; 
and if twists of character were required to breed it, we can 
only be thankful that such twists existed. The mechanism 
which produces poetry is not to be analysed, or at least the 
analysis has not yet been made; and since we do not suffer 
the hells, we have no right to blame. Who are we to con- 
demn, say, Baudelaire? Nor is it true do we enjoy the 
heavens; but we catch a glimpse of them, and snatch at a 
radiant, ragged edge of cloud, and for that we praise the gods. 
But should a poet be attacked and traduced, it is well that 
someone should step forward to his help; no matter if the 
defence is not always convincing; the gesture has been made, 
and that is the important thing. 

It is a sign of the times, or at least of its revaluations in 
poetry, that this book should follow at an interval of only a 
very few years upon Mr. Lytton Strachey’s admirable Leslie 
Stephen lecture on Pope, published in pamphlet form, At 
the time of the Romantic Revival, Pope declined into dis- 
repute—there is nothing of the prophet about him—though 
Byron did not fall in with the popular view, and that horrid 
creature, Macaulay’s schoolboy, knew the character of 
Atticus by heart. The nineteenth century on the whole 
despised him, and even his biographers expressed no great 
admiration for him. He was overshadowed by the more 
recent great figures, and withdrew into the distance with the 
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tea-cups of Queen Anne and the tinkle of the spoons at 
Hampton Court. But now his silver tones are beginning to 
make themselves heard once more through the receding 
boom of the later giants, and it turns out that he had some 
qualities as a poet which his successors lacked. 

It might be said of him what Ben Jonson said of Donne, 
that he was the best English poet for some things; and for 
those particular things he can perhaps have no better advo- 
cate at the present day than Miss Sitwell. Those things he 
perfected, because when he was a boy the amiable critic 
Walsh said to him that, though we had many great poets, 
we had no completely correct one, and he suggested that 
correctness should be his aim. The word, of course, must 
be understood in an especial sense, for what correct poetry 
may be will not be determined until the Judgment Day. 
What Walsh meant was that he was to concentrate upon 
technique, become like Virgil and Boileau, and no advice 
could have been more timely or more happily placed; for 
the age was just such a one as would appreciate finish, final 
exquisite polish, and Pope was just the sort of poet to achieve 
it. Moreover, the medium which the age put into his hand, 
the heroic couplet, was exactly such a one as would be patient 
of furbishing. It would ruin the great things in Shakespeare 
or Milton, it was the making of Pope’s Epistles. It could 
never produce such flashes as “the multitudinous seas 
incarnadine,” nor the trumpet sounds of “ Of man’s first 
disobedience and the fruit,’ nor even the line in Paradise 
Lost which Landor admired so much, ‘‘ And sweet reluctant 
amorous delay” (there is a different sort of correctness in 
Milton); but it could bring forth, “‘ Die of a rose in aromatic 
pain,” or Pope’s own favourite couplet, with its extraordinary 
modulated aptness of sound: 


Lo! where Meotis weeps, and hardly flows 
The freezing Tanais thro’ a waste of snows. 


Nor is Pope to be judged merely on snippets: his technique 
maintains itself in variety, in change of stress and speed, in 
counterpoint of vowel sound, in a kind of mental onomatopeeia. 
When he is monotonous, and he appears to be so when his 
mind is not active, as in the waste, not of snows, but: of 
flabby Deism, of complacent optimism, which inspires—if 
so good a word can be used of such hazy breath—the 
Essay on Man and similar things. Even there he is not 
really monotonous, but one has to listen to him with the 
ear alone, and:care nothing for the sense, which is a very 
difficult thing to do;-for however hard the poet may try, his 
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work is not pure music; it refers to facts and objects and 
thoughts. If these things are dull, it is difficult to hear the 
melody. | 
Pope’s subject matter, it need hardly be said, is often far 

from dull, as in The Rape of the Lock, The Dunciad (with 
reservations), and the great immortal satires. Yet one 
thing to notice about Pope is how often he relied upon sheer 
mellifluousness to provide interest. It is as though he 
deliberately refused any advantage the sparks of what we 
know as imagination might give him, the ben trovato in 
image or idea, the sudden illumination. Take, for instance, 
a passage out of one of his pastorals, which, through being 
extracted and slipped into Uongreve’s Semele, was set to 
music by Handel, and has long been a popular song: 

Where’er you walk, cool gales shall fan the glade ; 

Trees, where you sit, shall crowd into a shade; 


Where’er you tread, the blushing flow’rs shall rise, 
And all things flourish where you turn your eyes. 


Everything, Mr. Strachey comments, is obvious: the diction 
is a mass of clichés; the epithets are the most commonplace 
possible; the gales (a common word for breezes in those days) 
are cool; the flowers blush; yet what skill there is in the 
first line with its repetition of ‘‘a” sounds; how carefully 
it avoids going deeper in emotion than the theme will bear! 
It is a very early example, it is crude compared with his 
later work; but it may serve to illustrate within what 
limits quite meaningless poetry can give delight. 

Naturally, Pope would not have reached his pitch of 
“correctness”? but for his predecessors: he is based on 
Denham, Waller, and poets of that school, who invented 
“smoothness” ; though, as Miss Sitwell suggests, he had 
nothing to learn from them. Yet it is more than likely 
that he learnt from Milton; such a line as the famous 


Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades of death 
may have given him a hint for the second of 


A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 
Which, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along... 


(though that he could use the Alexandrine to skim like a 
swallow Miss Sitwell shows by a neat juxtaposition without 
insulting us by drawing our attention to it). He learnt, of 
course, from “‘ glorious John’? Dryden, whose tremendous 
vigour, masterly attack, and superb battle movement make 
him in some ways superior to Pope; but Pope “ improved ” 
Dryden in the direction he wanted to go. Take the finale of 
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The Dunciad—the fact that it is everywhere quoted need 
not deter us from quoting it again: 

Lo! thy dread empire, Chaos! is restor’d; 

Light dies before thy uncreating word; 


Thy hand, great Anarch! lets the curtain fall, 
And universal darkness buries all. 


Miss Sitwell calls attention to the variety of rhythm, the 
“infinite variation’? within the same outward structure. 
And Mr. Strachey: ‘‘Here the slow solemnity of the effect is 
produced by a most learned accumulation of accents and 
quantities; in some of the lines all the syllables save two are 
either long or stressed.” The original of the last line is to 
be found in Dryden’s Amboyna: 


Till, at the last, the sapp’d foundations fall, 
And universal ruin swallows all. 


The ear tells us at once that Pope is better here; it would be 
a nice piece of vowel—and consonant—analysis to discover 
why, and the curious may pursue it. 

The theme which Miss Sitwell is always preaching, and 
practising so effectively, is that of texture in poetry. Most 
prosodists, she rightly complains, take no notice of the 
difference in pace the use of various vowels may make, how 
they alter the length of a pause by the fraction of a syllable, 
and how the texture itself alters and compels rhythm: it 
was by subtlety in texture that Pope avoided monotony, 
and if you are deaf to texture you will think him monotonous. 
But, it will be argued, if texture, if technique, is all, and if 
Pope is uniformly correct in his major and in many of his 
minor pieces, how is it that some are better than others? 
But, of course, Pope is not uniformly good; he is at his best 
when there was something to set in action this amazing 
machine of verbal felicity, something which precisely was 
lacking in the Essay on Man. There were two things that 
could move him: delight, as in Eloisa and Abelard, Lines on 
an Unfortunate Lady, and the quite different delight which 
inspired the delicious and immortal fantasy of The Rape of 
the Lock; and the second thing was rage, the virulent rage 
which produced the great “characters,” and the better 
parts of The Dunciad. 

For some reason, the detractors of Pope have claimed 
that the emotion running through Eloisa and Abelard and 
The Unfortunate Lady is insincere. It is a dangerous word 
to use; all is grist that comes to a poet’s mill, and his sincerity 
is to be judged by his emotional relationship, not to the 
subject of the poem, but to the poem itself. And what has 
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sincerity to do with The Rape of the Lock? Only those who 
seek in poetry what had better be sought in prophecy can 
fail to find delight in it, an airy, silver, musical delight. It 
is, as Miss Sitwell says, as fresh as dew throughout. It 
gives the same delight as a blithe May morning, and need we 
ask further than that? It is not the same sort of delight as 
you will get from Paradise Lost, or La Belle Dame Sans Merci, 
but surely it is just as real, and just as valuable. In The 
Rape of the Lock one is bewitched away into a world of 
impalpable things, and one is bewitched into it solely by the 
music. It is not the “ machinery ” of sylphs and salamanders 
that does it, for you do not get the same effect from Anatole 
France’s La Rotisserie de la Reine Pédauque, where exactly the 
same machinery is used. But there you are not listening to 
Pope: 

Some to the sun their insect wings unfold, 

Waft on the breeze, or sink in clouds of gold; 

Transparent forms, too fine for mortal sight, 

Their fluid bodies half dissolved in light. 

Loose to the wind their airy garments flew, 

Their glitt’ring texture of the filmy dew, 

Dipp’d in the richest tincture of the skies, 

Where light disports in ever-mingling dyes; 

While ev’ry beam new transient colours flings, 

Colours that change whene’er they wave their wings. 


“Morning whiteness,” Miss Sitwell says; and now the 
shadow cast by a great tree on some hot afternoon ”’: 
And parti-coloured troops, a shining train, 
Draw forth to combat on the velvet plain. 
The skilful nymph reviews her force with care: 
Let spades be trumps! she said, and trumps they were. 
Now move to war her sable Matadores, 
In show like leaders of the swarthy Moors. 
Spadillio first, unconquerable lord! 
Led off two captive trumps, and swept the board... . 


The whole thing is a miracle, a gem of purest water. 
But—does it contain a criticism of life? One must, even 
at this date, face the tiresome question. That is the dis- 
service that great critic and excellent poet, Matthew Arnold, 
bequeathed to literature among the many benefits he con- 
ferred. ‘‘ Pope’s criticism of life,” Mr. Strachey remarks 
somewhat critically, ‘‘is the heroic couplet,” and leaves it 
at that. And Mr. Strachey is right. For a poem does not 
replace a philosophy, or express one philosophically: in one 
sense a poem is a philosophy, in another it has nothing to 
do with it. It has nothing to do with philosophy in the sense 
that a poet’s approach to life, and a philosopher’s, are some- 
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thing quite different. The philosopher attempts to explain 
life, the poet to grasp it imaginatively: a poem is a philosophy 
only: in the sense that it expresses an attitude towards life: 
it is in his determination to mould intractable material as 
he will that constitutes the poet’s “‘ high seriousness.”” When 
Pope tried to write philosophy, and produced the Moral 
Essays, except for patches here and there, he was expressing 
nothing valuable: the criticism of life there is childish, the 
high seriousness that of a schoolmaster. But when he wrote 
The Rape of the Lock, the Prologue to the Satires, or the E'pistle 
to Augustus, there, by virtue of opposing his highly finished 
object to the dubiety of life, he was criticizing it; the perfec- 
tion of those pieces is itself high seriousness. There is no 
need to maunder about duty or abnegation, or to flit among 
the angels, to be a serious poet. It is the first business of 
a poet to give delight: Pope gives it profoundly by his 
correctness. 

The delight and the correctness are not, of course, separate 
from life; they are won from it. The rage in Pope’s poetry 
had only a feeble counterpart in the rage he felt in life. It 
is true he was abnormally sensitive, his “crazy little carcase”’ 
was all nerves: he hated strongly as he loved strongly. His 
lifelong friends are among the greatest and most endearing 
figures of his age: Swift, who hated mean things; Gay, 
simple and childlike; Congreve, unreproachful man; the 
urbane Arbuthnot; Garth, who while denying his faith 
lived as an exemplar of a Christian man; and Bolingbroke, 
an erratic genius. His enemies were the lesser lights of the 
world of literature: Budgell, namby-pamby Philips, and 
so on; the carping critics such as Dennis (who had done 
good work in his day); low piratical publishers like Gildon, 
who drove a “ venal quill’; and Curll. Or he hated snobs 
like Lord Halifax, toadies like Lord Hervey, or the “ sinuous 
egoism ” of Addison, whom he did not much traduce in the 
character of Atticus. He felt an intense dislike, a hatred no 
doubt, against these people, but once he began to write 
about them he forgot his originals, and became the creator. 
There is violent personal anger (partly due to a misconception) 
in the line: 

Who would not laugh if Addison were he ? 


but there is something impersonal in the much more telling 


Who would not weep if Atticus were he! 


which is what the original line became, and now throbs with 
virulent hatred. He did, in fact, something after the manner 
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of Ben Jonson, make the thing he was going to satirize. He 
was, perhaps, conscious of it, as a previous writer has sug- 
gested. He lets you into the secret, almost, when he gets 
to work on Hervey: 


Pope: Let Sporus tremble. 
Arbuthnot: What? that thing of silk, 
Sporus, that mere white curd of ass’s milk? 
Satire or sense, alas! can Sporus feel ? 
Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ? 
Pope: Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings, 
This painted child of dirt, that stinks and stings... . 


There! it is a thing of his own imagination already; and he 
proceeds to “flap”? to some purpose. Lord Hervey is 
withered and blasted to extinction as a man, exalted to 
immortality as a work of art. Pope seems to be screaming 
with rage, Leslie Stephen said. ‘‘ Yes, seems to be,” Mr. 
Strachey remarks; but make no mistake. The whole of 
the poet’s emotion is under control for the sake of a mar- 
vellously fastidious art. Lord Hervey disappears, Addison 
disappears, the Duchess of Marlborough disappears; but 
Sporus, Atticus, Atossa remain. i 
And even there, with Atossa, the genesis of the anger is 
doubtful: had he really felt about the Duchess as his verses 
would imply, he never could have been her friend, her gossip, 
as he was when she was very old, and he was ageing. He 
even took her the lines and read them to her, explaining that 
they were meant for quite another duchess. Fiddlesticks! 
they were not, and “ old Marlborough ”’ was not to be fooled. 
She knew quite well who was meant by Atossa, and she 
told him so; but apparently it did not spoil their relationship. 
There were, undoubtedly, some unpleasant sides to 
Pope, though Miss Sitwell will not admit any; but too much 
has been made of his spleen, and not enough of his naturally 
strong affections and his generosity. Yet he was, in many 
ways, ‘“‘the little wasp of Twickenham.” His defects are 
easily understood, for all the time he was stricken by that 
long disease his life. He was frustrated as a cripple is bound 
to be frustrated. It was natural to him to harbour resent- 
ment; he would brood over certain things a man of more 
robust build would forget about, and he could never gain 
the love he longed for. Certain aspects of him are fantastic, 
not his so-called spite and venom, for most of his victims 
richly deserved their fiendish immortality, but in his extra- 
ordinary tortuousness. The amazing antics he went through 
in the publication of his letters is one of the most bewildering 
things in literary history. He got them back, by hook or 
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by crook; deposited them safely so that he could steal them; 
altered the dates, transposed passages from one letter to 
another, even changed the names of the recipients. And all 
for what? To make himself out a more perfectly moral being 
than he actually was, more precocious in youth, more wise 
in age. That was his vanity, since fortune denied him any 
other possible one. He had these queer kinks, he did 
sometimes harbour malice unworthily, but he was sometimes 
equally fantastic in generosity. The hideous deformed 
cripple, with his lovely eyes and voice; this unfortunate soul 
who could not be loved by women, but before whom society 
bowed down in fear and admiration; this man who aspired 
after truth, but could hardly open his mouth without telling 
a lie; this mass of contradictions was, given his genius, 
almost inevitably a bundle of extremes. He would be 
devoted, and he would play people nasty tricks; but because 
one understands so well why he played those nasty tricks 
there is no reason to think those tricks pleasant. It is the 
viper’s nature to give poisonous bites; but because we 
understand that it cannot help its nature, that is no reason 
to regard it as an agreeable garden pet. The viper would 
not be a viper without its fangs; Pope would not be Pope 
without his malice. That is the quality which made him, the 
price he had to pay for being as great as he was. The nice 
side of Pope alone would not have made the poet: it needed 
the poison and the acid to make him what he was. 

To see people moving about in a distant age is a task 
which almost defies attempt. We never know the people 
wholly (there has only been one Boswell); we have to be con- 
tent with caricatures or sketches; we do not breathe the air 
they breathed, and they will insist on getting into fancy 
dress. It is something to divest them of costume, to replace 
the lace, the breeches and swords by lounge suits, and to 
tear off the preposterous wigs. But even if we have done 
that, we have not done all, because the limits of things 
which are allowable among men are always changing. 
Human nature does not vary, but customs do, and speech 
does. Thus when we translate figures of the past into our 
own idiom we are bound to make appalling mistakes in 
grammar. In some ways the people of the eighteenth century 
were extremely civilized; but in others their urbanity would 
seem savage to the veriest provincial of to-day. They 
thought nothing of publishing the most nauseating personal 
remarks about each other. Poor, hunchbacked Pope was 
an easy enough target, but he gave as good as he got, for he 
was a man of genius, while his enemies were not; besides, 
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he loved fighting, and it is doubtful if he would have appreci- 
ated Miss Sitwell’s somewhat lachrymose pity. But he had 
no scruple in using the weapon of the day, and was probably 
not much surprised at others using it against him: the angel 
did not fear to tread where the fools rushed in. To-day the 
fashionable weapon is a pretended tolerance tempered by 
psycho-analysis—of a sort. It is doubtful if it is any better. 
It is certainly hard to imagine any things more brutal than 
those Gildon said about Pope in “the thing about Wycherley ” ; 
but at least they were direct; you knew where you were. 
Pope said some pretty outrageous things in return, not so 
much to Gildon—‘“I wished the man a dinner, and sat still” 
—but to those whom he thought worth while. The amazing 
thing is, that on the basis of polite Billingsgate he raised so 
wonderful a superstructure, one that will delight mankind 
so long as the English language is read. 


BonamMy DoBREE 
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SHORT NOTICES 


THE novel-reading public should be extremely grateful to 
Miss Beryl de Zoete for her admirable translation of the late 
Italo Zvevo’s The Confessions of Zeno (Putnam, 10s. 6d.), a 
most amusing book, of almost diabolical cleverness. The 
Confessions purport to be those of a man writing for the 
edification of his psycho-analyst, for whom he has conceived 
an intense dislike. Zeno is not a praiseworthy character, 
but he is a most intelligent being with a highly developed 
faculty of observation, of himself as well as of other people. 
It has been complained that Zvevo proved in this book that 
he had the novelist’s interest in character, but no grasp of 
structure. It is true that the end does not close with that 
snap we had come to expect, but the rest of the work is 
beautifully organized. The “induction,” the old word 
seems suitable here, which reveals to us the whole character 
of Zeno, and much of his ambit, in one or two highly enter- 
taining scenes, is masterly; and the rest of the book, especially 
the portion which deals with Zeno’s business affairs, is in 
no way disappointing. Zvevo’s people, seen not only from 
Zeno’s angle, but from that of the other persons also, come 
brilliantly alive; they approach caricature, but never reach 
it. It is the sort of book that one reads again. 


The Human Mind (Knopf, 21s.), by Dr. Karl Menninger, 
is a clear and untechnical exposition of modern theories of 
psychiatry. The author, who is a well-known American 


consultant and lecturer, is not concerned with the academic 


issue between those psychologists who try to interpret mind- 
action in terms of body-action, and those who contend for the 
distinct and independent status of mind. He is a Freudian, 
inasmuch as he believes that a real understanding of the 
human mind and of human behaviour can only be attained 
through studying the so-called abnormalities to some of which 
every human being is subject; but, unlike many of Freud’s 
disciples, he does not claim that the Freudian hypothesis is 
the sole approach to such understanding. After defining 
mental health as the adjustment of human beings to their 
environment with a maximum: of effectiveness and happiness, 
Dr. Menninger devotes a brief introductory chapter to explain- 
ing modern conceptions of mind and health. He then deals 
with various types of personalities, symptoms, and motives, 
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all of which are illustrated by a series of most illuminating 
examples. These comprise cases which in his professional 
capacity the author himself has treated, and examples taken 
from newspaper reports and literature, including the descrip- 
tion of Lorelei’s unforgettable encounter with ‘‘ Dr. Froyd ” 
in Anita Loos’ masterpiece. There is a particularly interest- 
ing and valuable chapter dealing with the prevention and 
treatment of mental illness. The fantastic claims of the 
schools of so-called “ Practical Psychology”’ find no sup- 
porter in Dr. Menninger, who sums up these cults as ‘“‘ God 
equals mind equals love equals beauty equals happiness 
equals it ain’t goin’ to rain no more.” His book cannot 
fail to help his readers to settle their inward civil wars, and 
by achieving a fuller knowledge of their mental processes 
to discover their own personal solutions of the problem of 
living. 


The discovery of a new play, however imperfect, by 
Tchekov, cannot but be a matter of interest to anyone who 
has undergone the spell of that master. That Worthless 
Fellow Platonov (Dent, 6s.) is a complete work which, though 
an early one, is already clearly stamped as Tchekov’s; it 
expresses, as his other plays do, the fatigue of an intelligentsia 
which had no outlet for its energies, but it has much of 
that delightful interweaving of themes which characterizes 
all his dramatic work, except his short farces. Like all his 
plays, it is, in George Calderon’s phrase, “tragedy written 
with the texture of comedy,” with a centrifugal technique, 
which seems to lead from the centre of action rather than to 
it. His exclusions, marked by brackets, have been wisely 
left in, and. these serve as a practical example of the rules 
he was always preaching in his letters: the leaving out of 
obvious steps of thought, and the making his work as much 
of a mosaic as possible. Although it is not translated into 
very good colloquial English, it may be recommended to 
all who love Tchekov and to all those who care for the 
stage. Like T'he Seagull, this comedy ends with a violent 
death, but it is None the less a comedy for that. Tchekov’s 
figures are not tragic ones; unhappiness and the frustra- 
tion of small desires does not constitute tragedy, and he 
himself always referred to his plays as comedies. He 
kept his categories clearer than some of his critics have 
been able to do. 
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Mr. Thornton Wilder has made marked strides in his new 
book, The Woman of Andros (Longmans, 6s.). As the title 
might imply, the plot is in part derived from the Andria of 
Terence, but the end is not the same; far from being comic 
itis sad. The setting, moreover, is different, the atmosphere 
totally so. Instead of the clear-cut, one might say Alex- 
andrian, social framework of Terence, we are placed in a world 
where the values are felt to be uncertain, and our attention 
is drawn to the fact that the world is waiting for, and has 
indeed partly become sensitive to, the new group of ideas 
that was about to emerge from Palestine. The woman of 
Andros is herself dissatisfied with the dispensation under 
which she lives, and entertains her young men with long 
quotations from Aristophanes, Sophocles, and Plato, and 
in discussing intellectual problems. The touching part of 
the story, and it is very touching (indeed, one might almost 
without derogatory intention cail the book an exercise in 
sentimentality), centres about her young sister. The whole 
thing is extremely well done, in a restrained prose very 
carefully adapted to the feelings and thoughts, often 
profound, it is intended to convey. But apart from 
any deeper intention, the tale is a very charming, romantic 
one to read, and may well take its place permanently on our 
shelves. 


The Cottages of England, by Basil Oliver, F.R.I.B.A. 
(B. T. Batsford, Ltd., 21s.). This is a picture book with a 
purpose. It aims at showing us our rustic architectural 
treasures and making us value them. The movement 
organized by the Royal Society of Arts for the preservation 
of ancient cottages will be strengthened by this publication; 
it forms part of the propaganda for the preservation of such 
buildings and for their conservation for the use of the 
peasant and yeoman classes for whom they were originally 
built. The pressure of taxation and of certain legislation 
has caused the sale of cottage property on a large scale in 
recent years. When old and lovely cottages are sold, they 
seldom remain in peasant occupation; though as a rule the 
new owners have a greater appreciation of their beauty than 
the old tenants, who frequently prefer the modern atrocity 
they move to; and it is something that the beauties of our 
country should be preserved at all, now that the holders of 
the great estates are losing the power to save the harmonious 
villages and other dwellings they have looked after for so 
many generations. Mr. Oliver takes little account of the 
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difficulties created for landlords, but these lie at the root of 
the problem. 

The text of the book is interesting and full of learning. 
We are told how the old stone cottages were built. How 
the timber-frame houses were put up. How the wattle and 
daub were used and how the interiors were furnished. The 
floors were of beaten earth, often inlaid with animal bones; 
the “ Saltpetre Man” had the right to come and dig these 
floors up periodically for nitre (created by the absorbed 
filth) for the manufacture of gunpowder. ‘‘ These visita- 
— says Mr. Oliver, “‘ only ceased during the Common- 
wealth.” 

Besides a readable text and most lovely photographs 
there is an interesting geological map showing the under- 
lying reasons for the different materials used in different 
districts. 

Mr, Stanley Baldwin, than whom no greater lover of 
English beauty lives, recommends the book in a brief and 
telling preface. 


Misadventures of a Working Hobo in Canada, by G. H. 
Westbury (George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 6s.), gives an 
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account of success, not failure as the title suggests. The 
author found himself during the winter of 1928 leading an 
aimless life and, as he candidly owns, “‘ very much going to 
seed... He was “appalled at the extent of unemploy- 
ment at home, so I determined I would try to ascertain 
what were the real conditions and the chances of employ- 
ment in Canada.” He was, in fact, anxious to help others, 
he is himself ‘‘ in the late forties and of independent means ” 
(elsewhere he describes himself as portly); he therefore 
thought that if he could get jobs in Canada and hold them, 
other younger men could do the same. He went without 
money or help from any source, and he had to dodge the 
regulations in order to do this. His adventures are well 
worth telling. 

_ Mr. Westbury gives a clear picture of the conditions of 
travel, which he found good, the class of emigrant, good 
Scandinavians and riff-raff from Eastern Europe, and he 
describes in detail what the newcomer to Canada finds on 
landing. The arrangements appear to be good, the officials 
civil, and there are unofficial organizations to welcome the 
emigrant. In order to get down to the bottom of his self- 
imposed task, our emigrant decided to do without all such 
aids, and went to Toronto, where he picked up a job on a 
tobacco farm at Otterville. Here he had some fairly rough 
experiences, but met with much kindness and was well paid. 
His account of people living on the land in Canada gives the 
impression of a serious race of silent men—hard-working 
and valiant. After the tobacco farm Mr. Westbury went 
to other jobs, wishing to gain a wide outlook. He made 
good, and wherever he went he noted the possibilities of 
jobs for Englishmen—here a hairdresser’s, there a police- 
man’s. Finally he worked his way home before the 
mast, going half round the world for the experience, 
and having some pertinent things to say about seamen’s 
hardships. 

Anyone thinking of emigrating, or of helping others to 
go to Canada, should read this book, which is suitably illus- 
trated and contains an immense amount of discursive 
information. It is also, we may say, a record of pluck. 
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